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last 
fifty years so famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in 


THe name of Ticknor, for the 


connection with the 
books of the best authors, is of well- 
known New-Hampshire associations. 
The founder of the family, Sergeant 
William Ticknor, came from Kent, Eng., 
in 1656, to Scituate, Mass., where he 
His 
“ warehouse” is mentioned in the rec- 
1660. 


town affairs as selectman, assessor, sur- 


engaged in mercantile pursuits. 


ords in He was prominent in 


veyor, etc. He was in King Philip’s 
war in 1676, as a sergeant in Gen. Cud- 
worth’s guard, or “ particular company.” 
His descendants removed first to Leb- 
anon, Conn., and later to Lebanon, N.H., 
where William D. Ticknor was born, and 
where some of the family still reside. 
Col. Elisha Ticknor, the grandfather 
of the founder of the present house, and 
also of George Ticknor, the distin- 
guished author of “The History of 
Spanish Literature,” removed from Con- 
necticut to Lebanon, N.H., in 1774. 
He held the New- 
Hampshire troops in the expedition 


a command in 


against Crown Point, and in several 
campaigns of the Revolutionary war. 


Copyright, 1885, by Joun N. McCuintock. 


In the year 1825 young William D. 
Ticknor, then at the age of fifteen, 
wended his way southward from the 
quiet New-Hampshire farm of his an- 
cestors, and entered the streets of Bos- 
ton, then, as now, the metropolis of 
New England. Like many others of 
the scions of Northern farms,—like 
Longfellow, Webster, Hawthorne, An- 
drew, Wilson, and their fellows, — who 
have entered Boston with scarcely more 
than staff and scrip in their hands, and 
clear heads on their shoulders, the 
Lebanon lad lost no time in placing 
himself in the ranks of the ambitious 
toilers, and devoted to earnest business 
the hours which many of his city-born 
contemporaries gave up to the fashion- 
able amusements and idlenesses of their 
day. His first occupation was found in 
the office of his uncle Benjamin, a broker 
of that tranquil era; and there he re- 
mained for about five years. His un- 
cle dying, he conducted the business 
alone for a time, succeeded by an expe- 
rience of a year or two in a bank. 
Soon after attaining his majority, how- 
ever, Mr. Ticknor followed the bent of 
his natural inclination toward literary 





pursuits and associations, and estab- 
lished himself in the publishing busi- 
ness, in connection with John Allen, 
forming the firm of Allen & Ticknor. It 
was the year 1832 when the new firm 
embarked on the sea of commercial ad- 
venture, and founded a house that has 
been for over fifty years one of the most 
interesting features of Boston. 

About three years before, Messrs. 
Carter & Hendee had opened a book- 
selling and publishing store, in the ven- 
erable building at the corner of School 
and Washington Streets, which dates 
from the year 
1712, and was 
for some years 
prior to the time 
of these events 
the shop of the 
apothecary, Mr. 
Clarke, the fa- 
ther of the Rev. 
James Freeman 
Clarke. 

After three 
years of book- 
selling, desiring 
to give up their 
miscellaneous business, Carter & Hen- 
dee concluded to retire to chambers, 
and secured a purchaser for their former 
store and stock in the new house of 
Allen & Ticknor. Within a year, again, 
Mr. Allen experienced all that he cared 
to of a publisher’s life, and accordingly 
parted with his interest, and retired. 
3ut even during this brief period, the 
Old Corner Bookstore had been visited 
frequently by a handsome and courteous 
young professor from Bowdoin College, 
whose first volume bore the date of 1833, 
with the name of Henry W. Longfel- 
low as author, and Allen & Ticknor as 
publishers. It was Longfellow’s noble 
translation of Manrique and Lope de 
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THE OLD CORNER BOOK-STORE IN 1835 





Vega, and bore a name in imprint which 
for more than forty years thereafter was 
associated with that of the most illus- 
trious of American poets. A few years 
later, and another young poet, fresh 
from Harvard, and a devout worship- 
per of Wordsworth and Channing, came 
into the little bookstore, bringing his 
roll of manuscript. This was James 
Russell Lowell, a young lawyer just 
starting in for clients, but much prefer- 
ring the Muses, who not long thereafter 
claimed his entire heart and time, while 
many a precious volume appeared with 
: 2 ie his name in the 
centre of the 
titlepage, and 
that of Ticknor 
on the imprint 
line. 

For a dozen 
years the busi- 
ness went on 
under the sole 
charge of Mr. 
Ticknor, and es- 
tablished firm 
and intimate re- 
lations with the 
authors and friends of literature through- 
out New England. In 1845 the co- 
partnership was changed to William D. 
Ticknor & Co., and so remained until 
Mr. Ticknor’s death. ‘The titlepages of 
the publications of the house, however, 
bore the names of the partners ; reading, 
at this time, Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 
Mr. Fields, like his partner, was a New- 
Hampshire boy, who had journeyed up 
from Portsmouth to Boston a few years 
before, and become a clerk behind Mr. 
Ticknor’s counter. The business con- 
tinued to increase, and more and more 
the Old Corner Bookstore grew to be a 
pleasant and familiar haunt for scholarly 
men and all who loved the genial com- 
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panionship of books. Many a venerable 
library now sequestered among the Straf- 
ford hills or the villages of Coos was 
selected in that famous store ; and their 
handsome ‘Ticknor brown and _ bright 
blue and gold bindings shone warmly 
out from the study-shelves, long before 
the Olympiads of Pierce and Buchanan. 
In due time John Reed (who is still 
a well-known and active citizen of Bos- 
ton) the firm; and the 
well-remembered name of Ticknor & 
Fields made its appearance in 1854. 
Mr. Ticknor enjoyed the 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whose retiring and sensitive disposition 
the 
strong individuality and active sympa- 
thy of the great publisher. The 
gentlemen made frequent journeys in 


retired from 
warmest 
intimacy with 
was perfectly supplemented by 
two 
company, and were usually registered 


“W. D. Ticknor and 
in order the more easily to 


at the hotels as 


” 


friend 


screen the diffident author from public 


observation and intrusion. It was in 
the year 1864, when they had just 
started on a journey to Washington, 
that the two comrades stopped for a 
brief rest at the Continental Hotel in 
Philadelphia ; and while there, almost 
without premonition, Mr. Ticknor died 
of congestion of the lungs. This sad 
profoundly shocked Haw- 


thorne, that within a few weeks, at the 


event so 


Pemigewasset House in Plymouth, 


N.H., the most eminent of American 
romancers himself suddenly died. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne thus mentions the ef- 
fects of the Philadelphia event on his 
illustrious father : ‘‘ Without warning, the 
fair prospect was made dark by Ticknor’s 
sudden death. Such a calamity would 
have been a poignant shock to Haw- 
thorne at the best of times, but it smote 
the very roots of his life now. A more 


untoward event — one more fatal in its 


- 


consequences upon him — could scarce- 
ly have He telegraphed 
home the news, had the body prepared 
for transportation, and after its depart- 
ure in charge of a son of Mr. Ticknor, 


occurred. 


who had come on for the purpose, he 
returned to Boston, —a melancholy and 
grievous journey. He appeared to feel 
that there had been a ghastly mistake, 
—that he, and not Ticknor, should 
have died.” 

The succession of the name in the 
house was preserved by Howard. M. 
Ticknor, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1856 (and for eight years a 
clerk in the house), who entered the 
co-partnership on the death of his 
father, and remained there for nearly 
five years. A year after his retirement 
(or in 1870), Benjamin H. Ticknor, 
also a graduate of Harvard College, and 
already qualified for the business by 
several years of discipline as a clerk, 
entered the co-partnership. 

Another northern emigré was James 
R. Osgood, who came from the Saco 
Valley, near Fryeburg, and under the 
shadow of Chocorua, and became a 
clerk at Ticknor’s in 1855, entering the 
firm nine years later, and becoming its 
head in 1871, when James T. Fields 
retired, the title of the re-organized 
house being James R. Osgood & Co. 
At this time another Harvard-bred son 
of the founder of the house, Thomas B. 
Ticknor, entered the service, and be- 
came a clerk in the new and enlarged 
operations of the concern. 

The name of Ticknor was on the 
imprint of the works of Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Whittier, Saxe, 
Winthrop, Whipple, Bayard Taylor, 
Mrs. StoWe, Hillard, Agassiz, Aldrich, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Anna Dickin- 
son, James Parton, Stedman, Tucker- 
man, Stoddard, Howells, Mrs, Clement, 


Theodore 
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Lowell, Longfellow, and many other of 
the foremost of American authors of the 
last fifty years. The fersonnel of the 
house was such that it drew to itself 
the most brilliant and successful writers 
of New England and New York, and of 


London as well. The publishers were 


the intimate personal friends of their 

authors: the authors gladly included in 

their coterie the publishers, whose swift 
‘ 


THE STORE AT 124 TREMONT STREET, CORNER OF HAMIL- 


TON PLACE. 


appreciation and cultivated tastes gave 
them such unusual chances for success 
in literature and finance. With keen in- 
sight the Ticknor house sought out, and 
introduced to the American people, the 
choicest products of contemporary Eu- 
ropean letters; and their editions of 
Scott, Browning, Reade, Howitt, Kings- 
ley, Leigh Hunt, and Barry Cornwall 
were followed in later years by Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Hughes, Bailey, Arnold, 
Owen Meredith, and Miss Muloch. 
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When an eminent British author came 
to Boston, the first place that he cared 
to visit was the of Ticknor & 
Fields, where perchance he might meet 


store 


a group of the poets and philosophers 
of the West, or stumble upon'a Yankee 
Balzac or a New-England Coleridge. 
They might remember that this was the 
shop in which appeared the first Ameri- 
can edition of De Quincey’s “ Opium 
Eater ;”’ of Tennyson’s Poems 
(away back before the Mexi- 
can War) ; of Barry Cornwall's 
delightful essays ; of the once- 
famous “ Rejected Addresses.” 
The magazine business con- 
nected with the Ticknor house 
in its various forms has been 
of great interest and impor- 
tance. It began in 1859, with 
the purchase of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” which has been ed- 
ited by James Russell Lowell, 
James T. Fields, F. H. Under- 
wood, Howard M. Ticknor, W. 
D. Howells, and T. B. Aldrich. 
Five years later, the venerable 
“ North - American Review,” 
which dates from 1815, came 
under the Ticknor control. 
And in 1865 “Our Young 
Folks ” was founded under the 
editorship of Howard M. Tick- 
nor. “Every Saturday” was 

a weekly publication of the house, at 
first eclectic, and later a costly illus- 
trated paper. In 1874 the two last- 
named and the “ Atlantic” were sold ; 
and the ‘ North-American ” 
not long afterwards, in 1876. 
Space fails to tell of the coalition of 
James R. Osgood & Co, and H. O. 
Houghton & Co., under the title of 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co., in 1879; 
of the destruction of their vast stock of 
books in the burning of the Cathedral 


followed 





oS 














Building ; of the breaking-up of the 
house in 1880 into two branches, James 
R. Osgood & Co. and Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co.; and of the retirement of 
Mr. Osgood in 188s. 


In July, 1885, the name of Ticknor 
& Co. once more appeared, after nearly 
twenty years of abeyance. The mem- 
bers of the copartnership as re-consti- 
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judge and historian, well-known in lit- 
erary circles. 

Amid the continual changes of the 
nineteenth century, literary reputations 
suffer in common with all things that 
are aging. Bacon and_ Brockden 
Brown and De Quincey, and many 
other intellectual Titans, are relegated 
to the libraries of scholarly old gentle- 





LONGFELLOW’'S HOME AT CAMBRIDGE. 


tuted are Benjamin H. Ticknor and 
Thomas B. Ticknor, sons of the founder 
of the original house, and George F. 
Godfrey, a gentleman of refined literary 
tastes, and long and varied business 
experience in both hemispheres. Here, 
again, appears the traditional good for- 
tune of the house in receiving from time 
to time accessions of fresh North-Coun- 
try life ; for Mr. Godfrey is from Bangor, 
Me., where his family has long occupied 
a prominent and honorable position, 
his father having been a distinguished 


men; and the men and women who 
read to-day demand new views, fresh 
themes, the clear and vivacious and 
realistic literary treatment of social 
problems, geographical explorations, 
theological and ethical ideas, and all 
things, abstract or concrete, pertaining 
to modern life. Ticknor & Co. have 
always fully recognized this tendency, 
and assumed their share in its direction. 
In their earlier days they gave us the 
choicest works of the great authors of 
that time; and now they bring forth 
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the masterly novels of Howells, James, 
Craddock, Mrs. Burnett, Cable, Edgar 
Fawcett, Blanche Howard, “ Uncle Re- 
mus,” and other studerfts of the new 
régime, ‘The genius of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, descending to his son Julian, is 
still allied with the same house which 


confided its records to the old-time 
publishers for Thoreau and Emerson, 
who have brought out their “Genius 
and Character of Emerson,” and have 
in press their great work on Goethe. 
George Willis Cooke’s and Moncure 
ID. Conway’s books about Emerson 





welcomed its dawning nearly forty years 
ago, and last year published the gifted 
son’s admirable biography of the author 
of “The Scarlet Letter.” The same 
house that in 1842 published the first 
American edition of Tennyson’s poems 
now issues the most sumptuous edition 
of his greatest work, “The Princess.” 
The Anthology Club and the Radical 
Club have passed away; but the still 
more important and interesting Concord 
School of Philosophy endures, and has 





come from the same house, and so do 
Underwood's illustrated biographies of 
Lowell, Whittier, and Longfellow ; and 
the great and exhaustive memoir of 
Longfellow, by his brother, is now 
on the eve of publication by them. 
Another precious Concord book from 
the same house is the two volumes of 
Emerson-Carlyle Correspondence, ed- 
ited by Charles Eliot Norton, and en- 
riched this year by a hundred pages of 
newly found letters. 
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Another strong list of Ticknor books 
is in the direction of travel, including 
Hutton’s “ Literary Landmarks of Lon- 
don,” 
Rambles,” Hassard’s “ Pickwickian Pil- 


” 


Winter’s “English Trip and 
grimage,” Henry James’s exquisite 
travel-sketches in France and England, 
Howells’s “Tuscan Cities,” Hubbard's 
“Woods and Lakes of Maine,” Mrs. 
Austin’s ‘Nantucket Scraps,” Miss 





PRESENT TICKNOR BUILDING 


Chase’s Nova-Scotian studies, and the 
best guide-books to all the region 
between the Potomac and Green- 
land. This fall they bring out Pro- 
fessor Morse’s magnificent “ Japanese 
Homes,” and Percival Lowell’s illus- 
trated “Land of the Morning Calm” 
(Korea), the two most valuable and 
authoritative books on their respective 
subjects. 

In the department of art, Ticknor 


offers the admirable and unrivalled 
hand-books by Mrs. Clement, biogra- 
phies of Millet, Fromentin, Rimmer, and 
the old masters. Under the heading of 
art also come the fine and luxurious oc- 
tavo editions of famous modern poems, 
filled with illustrations, and favorites 
among holiday-gifts. These are “ Lu- 
cile,” “‘‘The Lady of the Lake,” “ The 
Princess,” ‘ Marmion,” and “ Childe 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Harold.” the last of which has just 
appeared. 

In history, the Ticknor house has 
produced the huge and successful “ Me- 
morial History of Boston,” and other 
co-operative works of similar character, 
and even broader scope. Theirs is 
Cunningham's “ Exeter Academy,” and 
Woods’s “Andover Seminary,” and 
Cleaveland’s “ Bowdoin College.” In 
military history, Ticknor & Co. have 








THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS 


[FROM TICKNOR’S 


Preble’s sumptuous “History of the 
American Flag ;’’ Dodge’s “ Chancel- 
lersville,” and “ Bird’s-eye View of the 
Civil War ;” 
Stone River ;” 


Stevenson’s “ Battle of 
the volumes of the Mili- 
tary Historical Society of Massachusetts 
on McClellan’s and Pope’s campaigns ; 
and the new volumes, “Gen. Hazen’s 
Military Service,” and Owen’s history 
of the Washington Artillery of New 
Orleans. 

“The American Architect,” the only 
periodical now retained by the Tick- 
nors, is a weekly journal of architecture 
and the fine arts, richly illustrated with 
heliotype prints, and of permanent in- 
terest to all persons of taste and culti- 


vation. After a protracted and deter- 


*CHILDE HAROLD.” ] 


mined struggle of more than ten years, 
this paper has reached a position of 
power and circulation, and is the recog- 
nized authority on all questions in its 
department. 

We have thus briefly glanced at a 
few points in the history and present 
condition of this representative house, 
whose development has been, and will 
be for years to come, so powerful a fac- 
tor in the literary annals of New Eng- 
land. As such, and as a product and 
an exponent of our best American 
culture, the career of Ticknor & Co. 
has an interest beyond that of most 
mercantile houses, reaching into the 
border-lands where commerce and cul- 
ture and civilization meet. 
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Concord, New Hampshire. 




















INCE the men 
of the North made 
their incursion in- 
to the luxurious 
empire of the Ro- 
mans, they have been an aggressive 
and colonizing race, pushing their do- 
minion into distant countries, and over- 
coming their enemies and the obstacles 
of nature. 

It is of the corporate history of an 
Anglo-Saxon colony, pushed out -into 
the American wilderness, that my tale 
relates ; of their struggles, of their pro- 
gress, and of their achievements ; of the 
families, and of the individuals. 

It is the story of a municipality 
evincing all the signs of youth and im- 
maturity attendant upon rapid growth, 
yet clothed with graces and artificial 
adornments. It is a story the sequel 
of which will have to be written by the 
pen of some future annalist. 

Long before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, Concord, the capital of the 
State of New Hampshire, was the seat 
of Indian sovereignty over a wide area. 
Numberless generations of the red men 
had planted corn on the fertile inter- 
vales, speared salmon in the clear waters 








of the Merrimack, hunted game through 
the ancient forests, paddled in the light 
birch canoe, within its present limits. 
To them it was Penacook, and the tribe 
was known by the same name. Over 
the river, at Sugar Ball, they built a fort 
for protection against their enemies of 
the west, the Mohawks: and in that 
now peaceful vale there was a great 
battle, the one tribe with the other ; and 
many Indians were hurried to the happy 
hunting-ground, preparing the way for 
the advent of the white man. Back in 
those aboriginal days, a more dread foe 
than their savage neighbors attacked 
them ; for a plague swept over their vil- 
lages, and struck down old and young, 
leaving but a disheartened remnant to 
oppose the English. 

For nearly a century the territory of 
Concord was claimed to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony ; and, within a few years after 
the first coast settlements were made, it 
was granted to enterprising citizens of 
Salem. The conditions of the grant 
were not complied with, so it reverted 
to the Colony. 

About a hundred years after the Pil- 
grims, there came to Massachusetts a 
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large company of Presbyterians from 
the north of Ireland, known in Ameri- 
can history as Scotch-Irish. It was ex- 
pedient to have vacant lands granted to 
them: so the governor of Massachusetts 
ceded a township, not only on the fron- 


tier, but within the territory, of the neigh- 
boring Province of New Hampshire. 
They perfected their title, and very soon 
had established a prosperous settlement 
in the wilderness. Soon afterwards the 
Pigwackets, the last tribe of New Hamp- 









HOUSE AT SUGAR BALL 


shire Indians, suffered severely in a battle with the 
colonists, and withdrew to Canada, leaving a great 
tract of land open for settlement. 

The Puritans were distinguished for their large 
families; and the older settlements, near tide- 
water, in the course of several generations had 
become crowded. The young men viewed with 
envy the prosperity of the Scotch-Irish new- 
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comers. Why should not they re- 


ceive land for actual settlement as 
Had not 
their fathers and grandfathers done 


well as aliens and strangers ? 


good service in the various Indian wars ? 
Many petitions were sent to the Great 
and General Court of Massachusetts, 
claiming grants on a multitude of pre- 
texts: this northern part of the colony 
was even then in dispute, and might at 
any time, by decision of the home gov- 
ernment, be decided to be within the 
limits of the Royal Province of New 
Hampshire. 
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These first settlers of the plantation 
of Penacook were carefully selected 
men, brave, law-abiding, God-fearing, 
chosen from among their fellows by 
a committee of the court, to establish 
a model community. ‘They came to 
stay. Very many of the first families 
are represented by their descendants 
to this day. They laid out our wide 
and beautiful Main Street substantially 
as it is now;' they divided the land 
into home lots and farms, cleared away 
the forest trees, built log houses at first 
(which were soon replaced by frame 
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These and other causes hastened the 
granting of a township at Penacook. 
A little later the Province of New 
Hampshire granted the township of 
Bow, covering almost the same territory. 
The Massachusetts settlers, however, 
were the first on the ground. They 
came up the valley of the Merrimack 
from Andover and adjoining towns, and 
laid the foundations of the future city. 
Their first surveyors found a company 
of Scotch-Irish in possession of the 
intervales on the east side of the river, 
where a fort had been erected for 
their protection. These intruders were 
legally warned off the premises, and 
retired without a contest. 
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buildings, some still standing), and 
meeting-house. Their plantation was 
incorporated under the name of Rum- 
ford. They built several garrison-houses 
for the protection of their families, for 
an Indian war broke out soon after the 
settlement was effected. For a number 
of years this was a frontier post, ex- 
posed to the attacks of the savages. 
Of a Sunday their minister would go 
into the pulpit, armed with the best gun 
in the parish, and preach to a congre- 
gation armed and equipped to repulse a 
possible Indian surprise. Men went to 
their work in the fields with an armed 

1 Main Street was originally laid out ten rods wide; 
but in the course of time the abutting owners were al- 
lowed to encroach two rods on each side, reducing the 


width to six rods. The Robie house and the Herbert 
house stood on the old street line. 
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Hampshire. 





STATE HOUSE 


escort. On one memorable occasion 
the community were stricken by the 
massacre of five of their number on 
the road leading west from the village. 
They were not only harassed by their 
Indian foes, but they were grievously 
vexed by the decision of the king in 
council, which severed them from the 
parent colony, and annexed them to 
the Province of New Hampshire ; for 
this decision not only placed them 
under another government, but invali- 


dated their title to the soil which they 
had wrested from the wilderness. The 
new claimants of the land were the 
officials of the Province; and for a 
score of years the most troublesome of 
lawsuits were carried on: but the peo- 
ple made common cause of the fight, 
sent their minister to the mother coun- 
try to plead for them before the highest 
courts, and at last were successful, 
and kept possession of their property. 
After some delay they received a charter 
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from the Province of New Hampshire 
under the new name of Concord. Dur- 
ing the French wars many of the sol- 
diers with Rogers and Stark were from 
Concord. During the Revolution they 
took a prominent part in the struggle, 
more especially at Bunker Hill and 
Bennington. 

Soon the place became of importance, 
as the northern section of the State be- 
came settled ; and when the Province 
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pikes, commanding commerce in every 
direction. In thse early days, six and 
eight horse teams were numerous ; and 
on each side of the street were taverns 
for the accommodation of man and 
beast. The restless Yankee brain sought 
still further internal improvement than 
the turnpike, and a system of canals 
was devised. The old Middlesex Canal 
connected Charles River with the Mer- 
rimack above Pawtucket Falls ; thence, 

















NEW STATE PRISON 


renounced its allegiance to the king, 
and resisted his authority, it had a com- 
manding influence. During the Revo- 
lution the seat of the State government 
was at Exeter, but at its close Concord 
became the favorite meeting-place of 
the Legislature. Here the first election 
sermon was preached before the law- 
givers, and for many years the old 
North Church was the Capitol of the 
State. 

Through Main Street passed the traf- 
fic of the whole north country; and 
from here radiated a system of turn- 


by a series of locks, by the rapids and 
falls, canal-boats were propelled to the 
Lower Landing at the south end of 
Main Street. Concord was at the head 
of navigation. With the advent of 
the steamboat came a new propelling 
power, soon replaced, however, by ~ 
the railroad and locomotive. Before 
the new-comer, disappeared not only the 
canal-boat, but the stage-coach; and 
the romance of the past gave way to 
the reality of the present. 

How much of romance to the pres- 
ent generation there is in those pre- 
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railroad days! The good old parson, 
Timothy Walker, for over half a century 
ministered to the spiritual wants of the 
community. A few mild Quakers were 
the only dissenters. Of a sabbath day 
the good people from every section 
of the town assembled at the meeting- 
house. The husband and father of the 


ble villagers. They were very hospi- 
table. At the session of the General 
Court the houses of all were open to 
receive, as guests or boarders, the 
members of the Legislature. The pro- 
vision in their charter which forbade 
the disposal of lots in the town to stran- 
gers, more especially to a parcel of Irish 























CITY HALL AND COURT-HOUSE. 


family came on horseback, with the 
good wife mounted on a pillion behind 
her lord. The horse-block at which 

they alighted is now at the north end. 
“In summer the boys and girls came 
barefoot from the mountain, the bor- 
ough, and distant parts of the township, 
and just before entering the village put 
on their shoes. In winter the cold, 
bleak church was heated only by foot- 
stoves, filled with glowing coals from 
the spacious fire-places of the hospita- 





people, soon became a dead letter, and 
new settlers were welcomed. To be 
respectable, a man was expected to own 
a horse ; and his influence was gradu- 
ated by the amount of his real estate. 
Hither from Woburn came handsome 
young Thompson to teach school. He 
was a favorite in society, and won the 
regard of the Provincial Governor, a 
high rank in the military, the love of the 
minister’s beautiful daughter, the widow 
Rolfe, and the envy and jealousy of the 
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village swains. In after-years he became city, to perpetuate his memory. To the 
distinguished in European politics, and town in after-years returned his only 
when raised to the ranks of the nobility daughter, the countess, to avoid the 
commemorated in his title the old name 







of the town, and was known as Count 


Rumford. Count Rumford in scientific 
























yy ll oa RESIDENCE OF JOSEPH B. WALKER 
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pomps of foreign courts, and to pass 
her declining years amidst the familiar 
attainments became very distinguished ; scenes of her childhood. 

and he will rank for all time as a bene- Concord was a favorite muster-field 
factor of the human race. A bronze for the old State militia. Uniformed 


monument should be erected in the and un-uniformed companies were here 
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gathered in regiments and _ brigades, 
and performed the evolutions of mimic 
warfare, to the delight of our grave and 
reverend seniors, who were then the 
irrepressible boys of the period. The 
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Col. William Kent, an honored sur- 
vivor of the old régime, remembers 
distinctly the closing days of the last 
century. He was one of the school- 
children of the town who marched in 
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NORTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Eleventh Regiment embraced Concord 
and neighboring town companies. Mili- 
. tary rank, like town offices, went from 
neighbor to neighbor ; and, once com- 
missioned as an officer, the rise through 
successive grades was rapid and sure. 
Those were the palmy days of colonels 
and brigadier-generals. 


procession to the old North Church 
when memorial services were held in 
honor of Washington. He was a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s staff when La- 
fayette honored Concord with a visit, 
and took part in the imposing ceremo- 
nies of the day. In his father’s home 
the French patriot was entertained, and 
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SKETCHES ABOUT CONCORD 


here he held a stately reception. Some Old Hickory, the hero of New Orleans, 
years before, President Monroe had visited the place. The tri-cornered 
come to the town with great pomp and Continental hat and knee-breeches were 
circumstance ; and a few years later worn as late as 1825. ‘The last survivor 
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of the Revolution in this vicinity died not only the political, but the literary 
in 1848. As late as 1833 a large wolf centre of the State. Here were pub- 
was killed within a mile of the State lished the leading party organs and 
House. In early days the Walkers, various sectarian papers and _periodi- 
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ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. 


Bradleys, Farnums, Coffins, Herberts, cals. Here Luther Robie stereotyped, 
and other old families, were slaveholders, printed, and bound great editions of 
strange as it may appear. Pedestrians Bibles, pocket editions, and great vol- 
claimed the middle of the street, umes held sacred for family records 
and forced teams to take the outside. and family devotions. The favorite 
Sidewalks were then unknown. ‘The novels of the day, “The Children of 
streets were not named until 1834. the Abbey,” “The Scottish Chiefs,’’ 
In those days Concord had become “Alonzo and Melissa,” and “ ‘Thaddeus 
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of Warsaw,” were here reproduced, and 
sent broadcast over the land. In the 
little shops in the village were made the 
tall clocks which now find an honored 
place in the homes of rich and poor, 
their value certified to by the name of 
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Here Jacob B. Moore lived and labored. 
Here Dr. John Farmer, the apothecary, 
awoke an interest throughout New Eng- 
land in historical subjects, and wrote 
books of vast value to succeeding gen- 
erations. Here lived Philip Carrigain, 

















ST. JOHNS CHURCH 


Hutchins or Chandler, their makers. 
Here was commenced the first manu- 
factory of reed organs ; here the elder 
Downing and Abbot made their cele- 
brated wagons and coaches ; and some 
assert that the electric telegraph was 
conceived by Professor Morse during 
his sojourn in the town as a young artist. 


to whom is due the credit of making 
the first complete map of the State. 
Hither came all the governors to be in- 
augurated on election-day with impos- 
ing ceremonies,— some in their coaches ; 
others, unattended, with democratic 
simplicity, would come on horseback. 
The echoes of the old court-house have 
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SKETCHES ABOUT ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 
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been awakened by the eloquence of 
Daniel Webster, and of his scarcely less 
gifted brother, Ezekiel Webster. Here 
in old times the citizens were familiar 
with the faces of Jeremiah Mason, Wil- 
liam Plumer (both father and son), 
Levi Woodbury, Isaac Hill, the Bells 
and the Bartletts of a former generation, 
and all those who have made the mod- 
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ments and in population, and in a few 
years obtained a city charter. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Concord 
now, and all through her municipal life, 
is the character of her citizens. Their 
aim has been to build up and improve 
their beautiful city. They are conserv- 
ative ; but, when once convinced that 
a course of action will tend to the good 











RESIDENCE OF M. H. BRADLEY 


ern history of New Hampshire. Here 
lived President Franklin Pierce, and 
that brilliant editor and writer Nathan- 
iel P. Rogers ; and here still lives the 
latter’s colaborer in the crusade against 
slavery, that eloquent advocate for 
freedom, Parker Pillsbury. 

With the advent of the railroad, 
about forty years ago, new life and 
enterprise were infused into the town. 
It took rapid strides in internal improve- 





of the city, it is followed up assidu- 
ously. They have approved of the rail- 
roads, and have built them. They have 
sanctioned great manufacturing enter- 
prises, and have invested their capital 
to foster them,—more especially in 
neighboring communities. They trust- 
ed in the growth of the Great West, 
and have helped to develop its re- 
sources. They have always believed in 
good schools, and they have made their 





schools good. 


In fact, the average 
common-sense of the citizens approves 
of all that tends to improve and beau- 
tify the city. 

Concord is to-day one of the most 
charming cities in the world. On ac- 
count of its government, its people, its 
climate, and its civilization, New Eng- 
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and cleanliness, indicate the ambition 
of the occupants. A stranger looks in 
vain for the abode of wretchedness. 
Of course there is poverty, but it is 
covered by the mantle of charity. The 
church edifices of every denomination 
in the city are creditable to the zeal and 
piety of the members. Several of th 





GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


land is perhaps the most favored locality 
on earth; within New England, at 
least, Concord has few rivals and no 
superiors, in variety and extent of at- 
tractions and beauties. Within the city 
limits, there is no quarter assigned to 
squalor and poverty. There are many 
cottages, but none so poor that attempts 
at beautifying are not made: flowers in 
the windows or in the garden, ivy or 
grape-vines, bushes and _ shade-trees, 
neat fences and paths, paint, whitewash, 


buildings are elegant specimens of ar- 
chitecture, and compare favorably with 
any in the State. 

Its situation is far enough inland to 
escape the east wind of the coast: its 
elevation is enough to render the air 
dry, bracing, and salubrious. The Mer- 
rimack River flows through the city, 
and is joined in its course by the im- 
portant tributaries, the Contoocook, the 
Soucook, and Turkey River, and many 
small brooks. ‘The Merrimack is bor- 
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dered by broad intervales, bounded by 


older river-terraces, on one of which is 
located the village, the precinct, or “he 
city. ‘This beautiful river is restless in 
its flow to the sea, and is constantly 
wearing new channels. Great changes 
have occurred within the memory of 
men now living. 


Near the centre of the city’s area of 
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Broken Ground and the Break of Day. 
Directly to the east is the village of 
East Concord, with its church, school- 
house, ward-house, and many private 
residences, which lose nothing in at- 
tractiveness by a close inspection. At 
the base of the hill, in the same direc- 
tion, is a pile of buildings where the 


convicts of the State are employed in 
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VIEW OF ASYLUM POND. 


sixty-four square miles, there is a min- 
iature mountain known as Rattlesnake 
Hill, rising several hundred feet above 
the plane of the river, and composed 
of one mass of granite of excellent 
quality. From the lofty summit, almost 
the whole city is in view. At one’s 
feet, like a broad blue ribbon, glides 
the Merrimack; beyond is the steep 
bank which limits the Dark Plains ; while 
still farther away is Oak Hill and the 


forwarding an important industry. Hu- 
manitarian ideas were carried out in the 
construction of the new State prison ; 
physical inconvenience and torture were 
not deemed an essential part of a pris- 
oner’s punishment, and the health of 
the inmates was taken into considera- 
tion in accepting the plans. It is a 
model institution. A little farther to 
the south is Blossom-hill Cemetery, a’ 
peaceful resting-place for the dead. 
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The surface is undulating, and affords 


an opportunity for tasteful and artistic 
improvement; and winding avenues, 
foot-paths, a little lake, and wide-spread- 
ing trees beautify the place. The fore- 
fathers of the town were buried in the 
old cemetery in the village, while the 
Catholics have consecrated ground to 
the north of Blossom Hill. As one 
gazes toward the city, one after the 
other three trains of cars appear glid- 
ing towards the north: the one crosses 
the river to East 
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scenery, known from the days of yore 
as Long Pond, but lately dignified by 
the name of Penacook Lake. Three 
miles long, but narrow, its pure crystal 
water fed by springs beneath its sur- 
face, — a hundred feet above the level 
of Main Street, —is the reservoir, which, 
by an elaborate system of water-works, 
supplies the city. Its overflow furnishes 
the power which has built up the flour- 
ishing village of West Concord, a hive 
of industry directed by one active brain. 





Concord, passes the 
site of the Old Fort, 
and follows up the 












line of the canal by 


the ruined buttresses of the dam at 
Sewall’s Falls ; the other follows up the 
valley of the Merrimack, and crosses 
Sewall’s Island, the station at Penacook, 


and that little island at the mouth of 


the Contoocook River, where stands a 
granite statue to commemorate the 
heroism of Hannah Dustin; the third, 
after passing the village of West Con- 
cord, deflects to the west and south, 
passes the Mast Yard, and follows the 
valley of the Contoocook. 

Nestling at the base of Rattlesnake, to 
the west, is a beautiful sheet of water, 
surrounded by high hills and quiet rural 
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LONG POND 


Here is a granite church, 
very attractive within 
and without ; numerous 
pleasant homes ; and, in 
the middle of the street, 
a horse-car station. If one but wait 
long enough, he can board an open car, 
and be propelled over the public high- 
way, behind a steam-motor, to the north- 
ern limits of the city, to the village of 
Penacook on the banks of the Con- 
toocook. The village overflows into 
the neighboring town of Boscawen, 
but the political division is only recog- 
nized on town-meeting days. Here 
are located factories, founderies, and 
mills, churches, schoolhouses, business 
blocks, and private residences, of a 
character to indicate the thrift and in- 
dustry of the village; yet it is nearly 
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all the growth of the past two-score 
years. On one’s return to the city, 
he passes, at the base of Rattlesnake, 


numerous establishments where busy 
workmen fashion the granite quarried 
from the neighboring hillside. 

‘To return to the summit, the view on 
every side is pleasing. ‘Throughout the 


All around the horizon they loom up, 
and by the aid of a map can be easily 
distinguished. Here, sometime in the 
future, will be built a grand hotel. 

A ride of seventy-five miles brings 
one from Boston. Passing up on to 
Main Street, his point of departure in 
viewing the city should be the State 
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STATESMAN 


city are fine old farm-houses, shaded 
by overhanging elms, the growth of a 
hundred years or more, surrounded by 
orchards and fertile fields and pastures. 
The roads wind up and down the hills, 
and through shady glades where the 
sun is screened at mid-day. Large 
barns indicate great crops, and testify 
that the owners are “ well-to-do.” Be- 
yond the limits of the city, on every 
hand, are the hills: and mountains for 
which New Hampshire is celebrated. 


ieee ” 


Page BUILDING. 


STATESMAN; 





BUILDING 


House. Situated in a spacious square 
in the heart of the city, it is an effec- 
tive piece of architecture. The body 
of the building is of dark surface gran- 
ite, constructed many years ago; while 
the elegant Doric facade, built since the 
War of Rebellion, is the choice pro- 
duction of Rattlesnake quarries. With- 
in, the rotunda is embellished by the 
tattered flags of New-Hampshire regi- 
ments, borne on a hundred Southern 
battle-fields ; the council chamber has 
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on its walls the portraits of all the gov- 
ernors since the organization of the 
State ; the State library has a collection 
of portraits of the chief justices, an ex- 
cellent law-library for reference, and a 
large miscellaneous collection of books ; 
the representatives’ hall has life-sized 
portraits of Washington, Webster, 3 
Pierce, and John P. Hale; the a 3 
chamber has the por- 
traits of the presiding officers 
of that body ; while through- 
out the building are hung 
portraits of scholars, sol- 
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senate 


diers, and statesmen who 
have honored their na- 


tive State. The State-house Square, or 
{ “yard,” is adorned by many noble trees, 
; — one on the north side planted to com- 
memorate the visit of Lafayette, — and 
is traversed by paths for the accommo- 
dation of the public. It is surrounded by 
i an iron fence, and has a fountain with- 
in it. An appropriate statue of Daniel 
Webster is soon to be placed within the 
enclosure, —the gift to his native State 
of Benjamin S. Cheney, a generous citi- 
zen of Massachusetts. ‘The State House 
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was commenced in 1816, and finished 


in 1819. ‘The land originally belonged 
to Peter Green. In 1803 a society of 
Friends was gathered, who built a meet- 
ing-house on the site of the State House. 
It was moved, to make room for the Capi- 
tol, to a lot north of the old cemetery, 
where it still stands, now a dwelling- 
house. The yard had originally a wall of 
cut stone on the north and south side, 
and an iron fence in front and rear. 
Park Street was laid out in 1834, 
and Capitol Street about thirty 
years later. Before there was 
no thoroughfare nearer than 
School or Centre Street. 


- ~ 


STATE CAPITAL BANK BUILDING 


In the rear of the State House, facing 
on State 
tion the 


Street, is in process of erec- 
United-States Post-office and 
Court-house, occupying a whole square. 
Within will be located the 
office. Facing the State-house Square 
is St. Paul’s Church, the opera-house, 
the Eagle Hotel, and several business 


pension 


blocks and private residences. 

Main Street, for some distance above 
and below the State House, is bordered 
by business blocks of pleasing archi- 
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tecture, all built in recent times. In 
the board-of-trade building, the city 
library finds a 


books is the librarian, Deacon Daniel 
F. Secomb. The first library associa- 





temporary abid- 
ing place. Its 
home should be 
in a spacious 
building erect- 
ed by the city, 
and forever ded- 
icated to popu- 
lar education. A 
memorial build- 
ing to perpetu- 
ate the memory 
of the heroes 
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tion was formed 

Concord in 1798. 
The asylum for the 

insane occupies a 








rd) 
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=-—-—-| spacious park, laid 


out with a view of 





RESIDENCE OF MRS. N. WHITE 


who went from Concord to save the 
Union would be very appropriate. It 
has a large and well-selected collection 
of books of especial value for reference. 
.-An enthusiastic lover and compiler of 


. 
. 








enhancing its natural 

beauties. A mas- 
sive pile of buildings crowns the high- 
est elevation, while paths and avenues 
lead in and out among grand old oaks 
and elms. Here, too, is a sequestered 
lake, on whose quiet bosom in summer 


—————— 





















glides a 
while in winter the boys and girls of 
the city skate on its frozen surface. 


; . 
} occasionally pleasure - boat, 


The asylum is a monument of “ man’s 


i} 

t humanity to man,” fostered for many 

; years by the generosity of the State, 
and endowed by private benevolence. 
Under the management of Dr. Jesse P. 

{ Bancroft, it has attained a national 

H reputation. The structure is built in 


with the most advanced 
ideas, and is maintained at the high- 


accordance 
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the appointments are perfectly adapted 


for their intended uses. The apart- 


ments are light and cheerful, and the 
unhappy condition of the inmates is as 
far alleviated as possible. 
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est standard of excellence. From its 
chapel, adorned by the portraits of its 
benefactors, and occasionally converted 


into a theatre or an opera auditorium, 


the institution, to the spacious base- 
heat- 
ing by indirect radiation.are controlled, 


ment where the ventilation and 








RESIDENCE OF MRS. ROBERT CORNING 


through every hall, ward, and office of 











Opposite the asylum grounds is an 
institution which credit to the 
citizens of the city and State. The old 
home of 


does 


Dodge mansion (once the 
George Kent the poet), on its generous 
lot, has been converted into the Cen- 
tennial Home for the Aged. It has 


already received a liberal endowment, 
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but pleads for more to place its future 
beyond a peradventure. Within, its 
inmates, after a well-spent life, find a 
quiet retreat, shielded from adversity. 
George Kent once offered to Con- 
cord a park of five acres, bounded by 


end, and have converted it into a libra- 
ry, in which have accumulated books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, newspapers, 
paintings, and works of art and histor- 
ical interest, all of rare value for the 
student of the present and future. 
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EXCHANGE BLOCK. 


Rumford, School, Merrimack, and Pleas- 
ant Streets, provided it should be ac- 
cepted and fenced. He formerly kept 
deer within the enclosure. It was to 
have been named Rumford Park. This 
was the house in which Thompson and 
Whittier were hospitably received when 
the door of the town-house was shut 
in their faces. 

The old State prison, built of imper- 
ishable granite, is a monument of the 
past, — its interior converted into a vol- 
untary boarding-house ; its workshops 
utilized by artisans and machinists ; its 
high wall removed, and forming the 
underpinning of recently built houses. 

The New-Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, organized over sixty years ago, 
own the old bank building at the north 





The city and county own together 
the city hall and court-house, a build- 
ing of pretentious architectural claims, 
which awaits the artist who can relieve 
its painful ugliness. It occupies a 
noble site, and some time it will reflect 
credit on the city and county. 

Some of the most noticeable features 
of the city are the spacious lots as- 
signed to private residences, and the 
shade-trees which overhang the streets. 
Ancient elms are very common ; while 
the oak, maple, horse-chestnut, and 
sycamore abound. Concord was the 
driginal home of concrete pavement, 
and the sidewalks are smooth and pleas- 
ant to walk upon. They are a joy to 
the bicyclist. Hydrants at convenient 
distances, and lamp-posts at every cross- 
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ing, show how the city is watered and 
lighted. Beneath the streets, paved, 
macadamized with broken granite, or 
rolled, but always kept in scrupulous 
repair, there is an unseen factor which 
contributes to the health of the city, — 
a system of sewers very nearly per- 
fect. The fire-department is thor- 
oughly drilled and equipped, and from 
the central station responds promptly 
to the telegraphic alarm from every sec- 
tion of the precinct. The schools are 
a pride and honor to the 
city. The buildings are 
substantial, appropriate, 
and of pleasing archi- 
tecture ; and the teach- 
ers are carefully selected, 
well paid, and retained 
as long as efficient, un- 
less tempted away by 
superior inducements. 
On the hill is the 
county jail,— the home 
of the high-sheriff of the 
county. Near the new 
cemetery is the enclos- 
ure of the Concord base- 
ball club. On the plains 
on the east side are 
the fair - grounds, lately 
leased to the State as a 
field for the annual mus- 
ter of the State militia. 
Uptowards Prospect Hill 
is the lot being converted 
into a public park, by a 
generous lady of the city, 
— Mrs. Nathaniel White. 
Out on the Hopkinton road, by the 
grand lot chosen by President Pierce 
as the site for a mansion, — which he 
never built, — by the Bradley Monument 
which commemorates the Indian mas- 
sacre in colonial days, is St. Paul School, 


an institution which renders Concord 
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celebrated throughout the length of our 
land. It has grown to its present pro- 


portions within the last thirty years, 
under its first principal, Rev. Dr. Henry 
A. Coit. Thé grounds of the school 
are most charmingly situated on either 
bank of a little river, which in places 
broadens into beautiful lakes, and con- 
sist of several hundred acres of lawn 
and wood-land, play-grounds and gar- 
den. There is an exquisite chapel, to 
which is soon to be added an imposing 


BOARD-OF-TRADE BUILDING 


church edifice, one of the most beauti- 
ful in New England ; a schoolhouse, a 
gymnasium, a rectory, an infirmary, a 
farm-house ; buildings where are dormi- 
tories for the various forms or classes, 
and cottages scattered about for teach- 
ers and assistants. When an outlying 
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farm in the neighborhood has come 
into the market, it has been purchased 
by the trustees ; 
buildings 


and its old or unique 
quickly assume a 
nameless grace which stdmps them as 
the property of St. Paul School. Every 
thing about the school is graceful and 
attractive: nothing offends the most 
critical eye. 


certain 


The physical charms of 
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a formative process, transformed into a 
gentleman. ‘The school has become 
immensely popular, and its accommo- 
dations are constantly taxed to the 
utmost. Fortunate indeed are the par- 
ents who have secured for their chil- 


dren an entrance to the school; and 


established is the character of the youth 
which has the stamp of the reverend 








RESIDENCE OF 


the place, however, have not drawn 
together three hundred young men and 
boys from homes of culture and afflu- 
ence in distant States. The attraction 
of the place must be looked for in the 
personality of the principal. In the 
school curriculum he places truthful- 
ness before Greek and Latin, obedience 
before mathematics. ‘The character of 
the pupil is formed and trained, while 
the mind is being cultured. The in- 
tellect, sensibility, and will are here 
recognized ; and a cub of a boy is, by 





J. H. STEWART 


doctor’s approval, shown by his gradu- 
ating at St. Paul. ‘Thirty teachers form 
the corps of instructors ; most of them 
imbued with the spirit of the institu- 
tion from early training, and all work- 
ing together in perfect harmony. 

In the heart of the city, there is 
much of interest to note. Here is the 
home of Abba Goold Woolson, whose 
poetic fancies and sterling criticism 
give value to her lectures on Shak- 
speare and early English literature. 
Here her husband, Moses Woolson, a 














teacher of youth for many years, pur- 
sues his calling. Here also is the home 
of the antiquarian enthusiast, J. E. 
Pecker, —- “F. F.” of “The Boston 
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HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Journal ;” of the poetess, Laura Garland 
Carr; and of Mrs. Jane A. Eames, 
whose foreign correspondence has been 
of so much interest. Here, until re- 
cently, for several years lived Mrs. 
Helen M. Bean, author of “ The Widow 
Wise,” and numerous poems. Here is 
the residence of ex-Chief Justice J. E. 
Sargent, and the voting-place of that 
acute political writer, William E. Chan- 
dler, lately Secretary of the Navy. 

At the north end of Main Street is 
still standing the house of the first min- 
ister, Rev. Timothy Walker, built in 
1733-34; and before its door is the 
old horse-block on which many genera- 
tions of Concord beauties have alighted. 
Great elms overshadow the venerable 
residence, and within are relics and 
mementos of the old time. Around it 
was built in the days of Indian alarms a 
high stockade, within which were shel- 
tered several neighboring families. It 
descended from the minister to his son 
Judge Timothy Walker, to his grandson 
Capt. Joseph Walker, and to his great- 
grandson, the present owner, Joseph 
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Burbeen Walker, who with his wife, 
Elizabeth (Upham) Walker, maintains 
the dignity of the family. Among the 
most highly valued treasures of the old 
mansion are the portraits formerly the 
property of the Countess Rumford. 
Opposite the Walker house, and a little 
north of it, is the house in which the 
Legislature of New Hampshire held its 
first session in Concord. It was found 
impossible to warm the meeting-house 
sufficiently. The Whittemore house 
stands on the site of the former resi- 
dence of Rev. Sylvester Dana, Judge 
Dana’s father, which was burned, involv- 
ing the loss of the sermons of a lifetime, 
and a quantity of gold coin. 

The fine modern residence of Sam- 
uel S. Kimball occupies the site where 
stood the home of his father, Esquire 
Samuel A. Kimball, and of his grand- 
father, Deacon John Kimball. Next 
north was the home of the late Judge 





MORRILL BROS.’ BUILDING. 


Jonathan Kittredge, now occupied by 
Frank W. Rollins. 

The brick store was built by Mrs. 
Anna True (wiao,. of Rev. Henry True, 
thirty years pastor of the church at 
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Hampstead), Squire Kimball’s sister, 
and was long occupied by the publish- 
ing firm of Robie, Kimball, & Merrill. 
Power was furnished in the basement 
by a horse turning a windlass. 

The old Washington Tavern. still 
stands, now a tenement-house, and as 
populous as when thirty stages left or 
came to town every day. It was a fa- 
vorite resort of teamsters. 

The three-story garrison-house, where 
troops were quartered in the 1812 war, 
was built by Philip Carrigain and _ his 
brother Obadiah. The former was an 
active, dashing young man, who desired 
to marry the daughter of President 
Wheelock of Dartmouth College. She 
refused his offer, and for her sake he 
lived and died a bachelor. Later the 
house was occupied by Jonathan E. 
Lang and Robert E. Pecker. 

Ex-Mayor John Abbott lives where 
once was the home of Dr. Peter Ren- 
ten, a bold, dashing, and skilful physi- 
cian and surgeon. He was a sharp, 
shrewd Scotchman, and became a cele- 
brated practitioner. He finally settled 
and died in Boston. Dr. William 
Prescott, the genealogist and antiquari- 
an, lived there several years. 

Frank A. Streeter occupies the house 
built by Judge Asa Fowler. 

The Herbert house has been in the 
Herbert family through several emi- 
nently respectable generations. It was 
a store in the last century. 

In this neighborhood lived Gov. 
David L. Morril and Dr. Samuel Morril, 
the first judge of probate for Merrimack 
County. The second male child in 
town was born in his house. 

The Historical Society building was 
erected in 1806. At that date a charter 
was obtained for the Concord Bank ; but 
even then there was jealousy between 
the north end and the south end, and a 


division occurred between the directors 
as to the location of the bank building. 
One party was led by Judge Walker, 
the other by William A. Kent; and for 
twenty years two banks were run under 
the one charter, involving law-suits and 
much animosity. The Walker party 
built the Historical Society building ; 
the Kent party, the original First Na 
tional Bank building. The one was the 
Upper, the other was the Lower Con- 
cord Bank. When the charter expired 
in twenty years, the Upper bank was 
re-organized as the Merrimack County 
Bank. 

The late editor and publisher, Asa 
McFarland, lived in the house formerly 
occupied by his father, Rev. Dr. Asa 
McFarland, and adjoining the house 
occupied by Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Bouton, 
the historian of the town, and later of 
the State, who compiled the ten volumes 
of the Provincial and State papers. 

The house long occupied by Hon. 
George G. Fogg, editor of “The Inde- 
pendent Democrat,” and later of “The 
Republican Statesman,” United States 
senator, and during the Rebellion the 
American minister to Switzerland, was 
built by Oliver Sanborn, of the Portland 
firm of Sanborn, Carter, & Co. 

Rev. Dr. W. W. Niles, Episcopal 
bishop of the diocese of New Hamp- 
shire, occupies the house built by Ivory 
Hall, the clock-maker. 

Woodbridge Odlin’s house lot has 
been in the family since 1782. 

The late Gov. Onslow Stearns lived 
in the house formerly occupied by 
Judge Upham, John Esterbrook, and 
Dr. Moses T. Willard. 

The Stickney house, built to replace 
a still older residence by Joseph P. 
Stickney, occupies the site of one of 
the old garrison-houses, and for many 
years has belonged to the family. 



































For over fifty years, since it moved 
down from the north end, the business 
centre of the town has been fixed. 
Numerous fires have removed old land- 
marks, but stores have replaced stores. 
On the site of the Eagle Hotel formerly 
stood the Eagle Coffee House, built in 


1828, with an eagle before its entrance, 
and with a wide piazza of two stories 
extending along its whole front. It long 
had the reputation of being the best 
hotel in the State, and was a favorite 
stopping-place for stage passengers to 
and from Boston. It took all day to 
make the passage then from Concord 
to Boston, and competition occasionally 
reduced the fare to one dollar. The 
Eagle had then, as now, a pretentious 
rival in the Phenix, kept in early days 
by Abel and Ephraim Hutchins ; and in 
Gass’s Hotel, which stood on the site 
of White’s Opera-House block. Since 
then each hotel has been burned to the 
ground, the Phenix twice. Its site be- 
fore the fire of 1817 was occupied by 
a large three-story house, the residence 
of Albe Cady and Abel Hutchins. It was 
rebuilt, and became a hotel, in 1819. 
Where the New- Hampshire Savings 
Bank is erecting its new block, formerly 
was Deacon William Gault’s apothecary 
store. 

The State House was completed in 
1816. Before Capitol Street was opened 
in recent times, back fences and stables 
bounded the State House “yard” on 
the south. Jacob B. Moore lived just 
south of the building, in what is now the 
street. 

From the first settlement of the town, 
the Church has received the attention 
due it in a Puritan borough. The first 
meeting-house was of logs, forty feet 
long, and twenty-five feet wide, situated 
on the site of the store of William P. 
Ford & Co. In the course of twenty 
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years this was replaced by a frame 
structure at the north end. 

After a ministry of fifty-two years, 
Rev. Timothy Walker was succeeded 
by Rey. Israel Evans, who married a 
sister of William A. Kent. Mr. Evans 
remained eight years with the church 
at Concord ; his successor being Rev. 
Dr. Asa McFarland, whose ordination 
was celebrated by a ball at Stickney’s 
Tavern. The latter was followed by 
Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Bouton. Before and 
during Mr. McFarland’s ministry, the 
town constituted the parish ; the salary 
was assessed, and collected as part of 
the town expenses under the name of 
the “ pulpit tax.” Under Mr. Walker’s 
ministry, only two families are known to 
have separated from the parish. 

According to a new law of the State, 
the First Congregational Society was 
formed July 29, 1824; and Rev. Dr. 
Bouton was ordained the following year. 
In 1833 the West Congregational Church 
was formed ; in 1837,the South ; in 1842, 
the East, —all having been separated 
from the parent church. During the 
latter year the First Church built a new 
meeting-house on the present site, which 
was burned in 1873. The next year, 
1874, the corner-stone of their present 
edifice was laid. Rev. F. D. Ayer, the 
fifth minister, was settled in 1867. 

In early days the Orthodox meeting- 
house, which stood on the site of the 
Walker Schoolhouse, was evidently the 
centre. Within it were held several 
sessions of the Legislature, the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1791, and numer- 
ous forensic contests celebrated in the 
annals of the State. 

To the east of its site is the old 
Coffin house, now the residence of Rev. 
Sullivan Holman, still overtopped by a 
magnificent elm-tree, the finest in seven 
cities. To the north is the Abiel Walker 
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house, in the same family from the 
earliest times. 

Just off from Main Street is the gam- 
brel roof of the ancient Bradley man- 
sion, where lived Samuel Bradley, who 
was killed by the Indians ; his son John 
Bradley ; his grandson Hon. Richard 
Bradley, a leading citizen of Concord ; 
and his great-grandson, the present oc- 
cupant, Moses Hazen Bradley, whose 
sister married the late Hon. Harvey 
Jewell of Boston. 

On the side street which leads over 
the hill lives Gen. Joab N. Patterson, 
United-States Marshal for New Hamp- 
shire, and a gallant commander in the 
war of the Rebellion. 

The old cemetery was west of the 
church, on State Street. The old State 
prison, completed about 1812, caused 
State Street to be laid out; but it was 
many years before it extended south of 
Pleasant Street. To the west of it was 
a cow-pasture, within the memory of 
living men. 

Where Mark R. Holt lives was the 
site of the store where for many years 
Francis A. Fiske and his father, Francis 
N. Fiske, were in business. Close by 
was a blacksmith shop, where the iron- 
work for Lewis Downing’s first wagons 
was made. 

Benjamin Kimball, Squire Kimball’s 
brother, an upright and influential citi- 
zen and a good hatter, built the house 
lately occupied by Luther Robie, and 
had a shop in the south-east corner of 
the lot. On the lot where Pecker and 
Lang were in trade, Henry McFarland 
has erected one of the most attractive 
residences in the city. Col. John 
H. George’s house was formerly the 
George Tavern. 

The house now occupied by George 
F. Page, president of the Page Belting 
Company, was the home of Lawyer 
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Charles Walker, whose daughter Lu- 
cretia, born there, was the first wife of 
the electrician, Professor S. F. B. Morse. 
Mr. Walker’s law-office stood on the 
site of Judge A. P. Carpenter’s house. 

Dr. William G. Carter lives in the 
house long occupied by his father, the 
well-beloved family physician, Dr. Ezra 
Carter. 

The old tavern, kept by John West, 
was long the home of his son-in-law 
Senator Edward H. Rollins. For many 
years it was a political Mecca. In one 
of its many rooms the Know-Nothing 
party, and later the Republican party, 
of New Hampshire, is said to have been 
organized. Through the garden flowed 
the West Brook, which had its source 
back of the old prison and the muster- 
field, and which was the frontier be- 
tween the north end and south end 
boys of ye olden time. 

Dr. Warren’s house was formerly 
owned by Nathan Stickney, for many 
years chairman of the Concord Board 
of Selectmen and a useful citizen. 

The Stickney Tavern stood on the 
vacant lot north of the City Hall. Its 
sign is at the Historical Society’s rooms. 
The Dearborn house, built in 1756, 
which stood on the site of the City 
Hall, is the house at Fosterville which 
boasts of a cupola. The old Town- 
house was built in 1790 to accommo- 
date the General Court. It stood end 
to the street. It was several times en- 
larged, and repaired in 1822, to accom- 
modate the courts of Merrimack County, 
before it was replaced by the present 
structure. Here George Thompson, the 
anti-slavery apostle from England, with 
his friend, the then youthful but now 
venerable poet, John G. Whittier, were 
rather rudely received. This happened 
just fifty years ago. 

In Smoky Hollow was the tanyard 


























of Capt. Richard Ayer. 
formerly intersected Main Street at 


A deep ravine 


that point. Near by was the residence 
of Dr. Thomas Chadbourne, a leading 
physician, who married a daughter of 
Dr. Green. The house is now the 
residence of E. S. Nutter. The stable 
to the west is part of the old garri- 
son which once stood on the site of 
the house. 

Some little distance below Pleasant 
Street is the residence of the late 
Joseph S. Abbot, the carriage-maker ; 
opposite was the home of Dr. Alpheus 
Morrill, and the house of the late 
James R. Hill, the harness-maker, who 
did much towards building up the 
business portion of the city. 

The large brick residence of the late 
Judge Asa Fowler was built by Judge 
Hall Burgin, who came from Allens- 
town ; and it was afterwards occupied 
by Gov. Joseph A. Gilmore. It was a 
schoolhouse site many years ago, later 
a law-office. It has lately been pur- 
chased as the home for a ladies’ semi- 
nary. 

At the residence 
guished civil engineer Charles C. 
lives Mrs. Ezekiel Webster, now in ad- 
vanced years. 

Hon. Benjamin A. Kimball’s house 
and lot are among the most pleasing 
and attractive in the city. 

John M. Hill, the last Democratic 
candidate for governor, son of Gov. 
Isaac Hill, father of Rev. Howard M. 
Hill of Montpelier, occupies the house 
once owned by Judge Ira A. East- 
man. 

Joseph Wentworth, from Sandwich 
(whose brother, Hon. John Wentworth, 
LL.D., known as Long John Wentworth, 
in early manhood did not think the 
State was large enough for Pierce, Hale, 
Burke, and himself, and migrated to 


of the late distin- 
Lund, 
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Chicago for more room), owns the 
house of the late President Pierce. 

George Clough lives in the Gov. 
Isaac Hill house, which when built was 
considered the finest residence in the 
town. In from the street, just below, 
is the ancient Rogers house, described 
in a late number of this magazine. 

The Catholic priest, the Very Rever- 
end J. E. Barry, vicar-general, occupies 
the pastoral residence adjoining St. 
John’s Church, both the result of his 
long years of toil in the community. 
Father Barry, to a rare degree, enjoys 
the respect and confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, although by the Constitution 
of the State he cannot hold public office, 
—a law more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, and for years, 
to the credit of the State, a dead letter. 
Father Barry is a native of Eastport, 
Me., where his parents settled about 
1823. As a boy he was studious, and 
went through the English High School 
before entering the Holy Cross College 
at Worcester. He finished his educa- 
tion at St. Sulpice Seminary at Mon- 
treal, and was ordained at Portland, 
June 29, 1863, by Right Reverend D. 
W. Bacon, Bishop of the Diocese. 
For fourteen months he was rector of 
the cathedral there, when he was sent 
to Concord. The Catholic Church was 
unorganized in the city then ; but Father 
Barry devoted his energies to collecting 
and uniting the society, built the 
beautiful church and _ the pastoral 
residence, laid out the cemetery, — the 
whole at a cost of about seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

Lewis Downing, the pioneer carriage- 
maker, lived in the house now occupied 
by his son-in-law, Joseph C. A. Hill. 

On the sidewalk east of the shop was 
the town pump, near which was erected 
the arch to welcome Lafayette, in 1825. 
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The character and enterprise of the 
citizens of Concord have given the city 
an enviable reputation throughout our 
own country and in foreign lands. 

Perhaps the industry which has given 
Concord the most fame is the coach and 
carriage making business. The Abbot- 
Downing Company is not only one of 
the oldest, but one of the largest estab- 
lishments for the manufacturing of 
carriages in the United States. They 
employ about two hundred and _ fifty 
men, many of whom have grown old 
in their shops; and they pride them- 
selves on the acknowledged excellence 
of all their work. Anciently it was all 
hand-work, but now improved machine- 
ry has come into use. Then appren- 
tices served six years, and worked from 
twelve to fifteen hours a day ; now the 
firm depend on their old hands. They 
make a great variety of carriages, and 
their market is the world. Lewis Down- 
ing, jun., is the president, and Frank L. 
Abbot is the secretary, of the corpora- 
tion. 

Carriage manufacturing in Concord 
has been for many years a very impor- 
tant industry, contributing materially 
to the character and prosperity of the 
community. In May, 1813, Lewis 
Downing, then a young man twenty- 
one years of age, came to the village 
from Lexington, where he had learned 
the wheelwright’s trade, and opened a 
shop on Main Street, just south of Dr. 
W. G. Carter’s residence. His capital 
consisted of a very small amount of 
money (mostly invested in a good set 
of tools), a clear head, skilful hands, and 
good habits. He commenced building 
common wagons with the body fastened 
down to the hind axle ; and for the first 
year he worked alone. The iron-work 
for the wagons was done at the State 
prison, and paid for in wood-work : he 


.their growing business demanded. The 
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painted the wagons himself, and readily 
sold them. The second year he em- 
assistants. In 1815 he 
purchased his late home at the south 
end, known as the Duncan estate ; and 
the following year he built a small shop 


ployed two 


in the rear, for wood-work and painting, 
and moved his business there. The 
business grew apace, for several years 
confined to the manufacture of wagons. 
The first attempt at a spring was of 
wood, reaching from the hind axle to 
the rocker, followed by the leather thor- 
ough-brace, and successive styles of 
side steel springs. Mr. Downing ne- 
glected to get a patent for side-springs, 
an oversight involving the loss of a large 
amount of money, which he might have 
very honorably secured. In 1825 he 
commenced erecting the shops near his 
house ; and, the year after, he began to 
make the old-fashioned chaise. The 
first one finished was sold to Rev. Dr. 
Bouton. 

In 1826 Mr. Downing resolved to 
commence in Concord the manufacture 
of coaches. He accordingly went to 
Salem in search of askilled laborer, and 
obtained the services of J. S. Abbot to 
build these coaches. He arrived here 
Christmas Eve, 1826. He was a young 
man who was destined to have consid- 
erable influence, and effect important 
improvements, in the village. In the 
winter and spring of 1827 were made 
the first coach-bodies ever built in the 
State. A partnership between the two 
men was entered into Jan. 1, 1828, and 
coach-building immediately became a 
leading feature of their business. The 
lightness, durability, and elegance of 
finish of their coaches found for them 
a ready market. During the first year 
they had four forges, which number 
was increased from time to time as 


























partnership of Downing & Abbot con- 
tinued until September, 1847, when it 
Mr. 
Abbot kept on at the old shops, which 
he had purchased of Mr. Downing in 
while Mr. Downing, taking his 


was dissolved by mutual consent. 


1535 5 
sons Lewis and Alonzo Downing into a 
new firm as partners, built and moved 

nearly opposite the 
For eighteen years the 


into new shops 
Phenix Hotel. 

two firms carried on their business in 
consid- 


separate establishments, with 


erable rivalry. L. Downing & Sons 
commenced with four forges and thirty 
men, which number in a few years they 
increased to eleven forges and eighty 
men. The settlement of California 
opened a large trade to them, both in 
coaches and carriages. In 1850 they 
commenced the manufacture of omni- 
buses, many for use in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Abbot extended his business in the 
South and West. At first he employed 
seventy-five men, which number was 
increased in a few years to two hun- 
After a while he had twenty-four 
forges in operation. In the winter of 
1849 the Abbot shops were entirely 
destroyed by fire, but were quickly 
replaced. In 1852 he took his son, 
Edward <A. Abbot, into partnership. 
The Rebellion interfered with the busi- 
ness, but new markets were obtained in 
foreign countries. 

In January, 1865, when Lewis Down- 
ing retired from business, the two firms 
the firm of Abbot, 
Downing, & Co., which was_incor- 
porated in 1874 as the Abbot-Downing 
Company. The Concord coaches and 
carriages have gained their enviable rep- 
utation from the thoroughness of the 
work done. The very best of materials 
have been sought for, and the best 
skilled labor has been employed. A 
good workman has always had employ- 


dred. 


were united into 
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ment as long as he pleased. Men who 
commenced to work for them in youth 
have grown gray in their service. A 
large portion of the workmen have be- 
come permanent residents of the town, 
and own the houses they occupy. 
They are intelligent, industrious, enter- 
prising, skilful, and valuable citizens. 

On the first day of October of the 
current year, a gold-headed cane was 
presented with the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Presented to Samuel Gage by 
the Abbot-Downing Company, on com- 
pletion of fifty years’ service.” Such a 
golden memento probably could not be 
given in another establishment in the 
United States.' 

When Mr. Downing bought the prop- 
erty, it extended from the fence south 
of the Catholic church to Isaac Shute’s 
land on the south, and extended back 
to South Street, and was quite a farm. 
On the estate on Pierce Street, between 
Monroe and Downing Streets, was a 
white oak grove and a few pine trees, 
a favorite resort for the boys of sixty 
years ago. North of the ] owning land 
was the land of Dr. Th« ndyke, next 
the Harris estate, all running back to 
South Street. 

There are in the city several smaller 
carriage-shops, employing in the aggre- 
gate many workmen. 

! Inquiry at the company’s office elicited the fact that 


many now in the employment of the company have seen 
long years of continuous service. 


Lorenzo K. Peacock . ; 3 i ; . 47 
Stephen Webster . , . . . . ‘ 47 
Robert Woodruff . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 43 
Hiram Rolfe . ; , ‘ , . ° 43 
George W. Mitchell ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 38 
W. H. Allison ; ; . ‘ ° e e 38 
Charles H. Adams . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 37 
Luther Lawrence . . ‘ e ° . é 37 
James A. Miller . ‘ , . P " 37 
John L. French . - ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ 37 
Joseph H. Lane . . ° ° . . . 36 
Benjamin L. Leavitt . . . e . « 36 
James Otis . . « : ££ ee . 36 
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The firm of J. R. Hill & Co. have 
helped to carry the renown of Con- 
cord workmen and Concord products 
into the four quarters of the globe ; yet 
nowhere is their reputation more estab- 
lished than in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of their extensive manufactory. 
They are known here, as everywhere, as 
a firm rigidly upright in all their deal- 
ings. Their trade-mark on a harness 
is evidence of its intrinsic value. 

The business was commenced by 
Mr. Hill in 1840. As before stated, 
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Concord in early days was a noted sta- 
tion on the stage-routes ; and the youth- 
ful and energetic harness-maker aimed 
to gain and keep many customers. Fre- 
quently he would work all night to 
accommodate a patron whose team was 
to start in the morning ; and he gained 
the good-will of all. 

With the advent of the railroad, and 
the rapid settlement of the West, the 
fame of the Concord harness was car- 
ried to the frontier by stagemen from 
this section; and the gold-hunters of 
California remembered the skilful and 
reliable work of J. R. Hill, and sent 
their orders to him across the conti- 
nent. 
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In 1851 George H. Emery, the pres- 
ent senior member of the firm, com- 
menced his apprenticeship with Mr. 
Hill, and by untiring industry and 
energy became master of every detail 
of all the branches of the business. 
For many years, to his executive ability 
has been due the continued growth of 
the business, and the careful manage- 
ment in every department, to not only 
sustain the reputation already gained, 
but to keep the manufactory in the van 
in the march of improvements. There 





has been progress made in harnesses as 
well as in most other products of human 
skill. 

In 1865 J. E. Dwight, the junior 
member of the firm, and Mr. Emery, 
formed a co-partnership with Mr. Hill ; 
and since then the firm has remained 
unchanged, save for the retirement and 
death of Mr. Hill in 1884. The infu- 
sion of youthful energy and enthusiasm 
into the business gave it new vigor ; 
and the thorough good-fellowship of 
the two younger members has served 
to sustain the home popularity of the 
firm. 

During the Rebellion the firm secured 
large government contracts, and have 

















always endeavored to meet the demands 
of an exacting public. 

‘They now employ more than a hun- 
dred of the most skilful workmen, and, 
as has been their custom for years, use 
the utmost care in selecting leather. 





The work as well as the leather in every 
harness is of the best quality, and their 
trade-mark is a guaranty of excellence. 

The “ Concord harness” embraces 
all kinds and styles of harness, — light 
single and double road-harness ; fine 
carriage, business, and carryall ; coupé, 
rockaway, truck, double and single ex- 
press, coach and stage harness. 


J,R.Hill & Co, 

First Special 
AWARD 
Por Best Single 


Their Concord collar for heavy 
teaming is the best in the market. Con- 
sidering the quality of their goods, they 
are remarkably low-priced ; and their 
merits have been attested by the high- 
est awards at every exhibition. 

The leather of the Concord harness 
out-wears the iron and steel used in 
its manufacture. Some of them have 
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withstood the constant wear of more 
than a score of years. 

The store of the firm is in Hill’s 
Block, —a large, well-lighted room, in 
which are displayed a great variety of 
their choicest goods, manufactured in 





the large workshops in the rear and 
in the two upper stories. Here is on 
exhibition the case in which was ex- 
hibited, at the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, in 1876, the harnesses 
which were given the highest awards 
of merit. Here isan elegant display of 
all goods found in a saddler’s store, — 
robes, blankets, whips, saddles, bridles. 





The Prescott Organ Company are 
the pioneers in this country in the 
manufacture of organs. The original 
founder was making musical instru- 
ments in 1814. The manufactory has 
been in constant operation since 1836. 
A. J. Prescott and George D. B. Pres- 
cott, sons of the founder, carry on the 
business. 
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The great shops of the old State 
prison of Concord are already crowded 
by the works of the Concord Steam- 





Heating Company, of which Hobbs, 
Gordon, & Co. are proprietors. A 
few years ago they commenced to 
manufacture their goods, in a small way, 
in a shop between Warren and Pleas- 
ant Streets. They made a first-class 
steam-heater ; and by judicious adver- 
tising, more especially in the pages of 
the “Granite Monthly,” they informed 
the New-England public of their en- 
terprise, and created a demand. In- 
creased facilities for manufacturing were 
soon required, and they moved to their 
present quarters. Horatio Hobbs is 
the business manager of the firm, and 
E. F. Gordon is the inventive genius 
and mechanic. They not only make 
their steam-heater, but machinery, ra- 
diators, and stoves, all of their own in- 
vention. 

Their steam-heaters are a perfect 
success. We have had one in opera- 
tion in our house for two years, and 
can speak of its merits from personal 
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knowledge. During the coldest days 
of the last two winters, the house has 
been thoroughly and comfortably heat- 
ed ; and the coal-bill has been so much 
reduced, that we consider the heater 
has about paid for itself. Steam-heat 
in the house brings hither the climate 
of Florida or Bermuda, and makes the 
Northern winter endurable. 

The wood-worker and machinist will 
find at their establishment some of the 
most ingenious tools and machinery. 
Their suspended radial drill does the 
work effectively of half a dozen skilled 
artisans. Being suspended from over- 
head, it gives unlimited floor - space 
under the column, thereby enabling 
the user to drill much larger castings 
than any other radial drill now in use. 
Parties having pieces to be drilled — 
like cylinders for locomotives, and 
engines of all kinds, water-wheels, 
blowers, and other pieces having holes 
in a circle — will find this machine 





very valuable, as the piece can be so 
located under the drill that the centre 
of the line of holes will correspond 
with the centre of the depending 
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column, thus allowing the operator to 
reach every hole within the radius of 
the machine, without moving the piece 
to be drilled, or changing the sliding 
head. It also gives one over twice the 





diametrical capacity with the same 
overreach of arm. By this arrange- 
ment they can produce a machine of 
same capacity, in every way, for one- 
third the money. And their saw-sharp- 
ener, so simple in its mechanism, will 
soon be introduced into every saw-mill 
in the country. 

Another specialty manufactured by 
this house is the celebrated “H. G.” 
saw-bench that has now become to be 
considered an indispensable appliance 
in all wood-manufacturing establish- 











ments. This bench is marvellously 
ingenious ; and it is so constructed that 
it may be adjusted to all angles, and 
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raised and lowered, so that in grooving 
and mitring, the work can be accom- 
plished in one-fifth of the time needed 
by former methods. 


The Economist stove, however, is 
the product of their manufactory on 
which they especially pride themselves ; 
for it meets the wants of everybody. It 
is a complete revolution in the whole 
theory and principle of stove-making, 
It almost perfectly utilizes all the heat 


generated. It is very simple in con- 
struction, and requires an incredibly 
small amount of coal or wood to operate 
it. The demand is already greatly in 
excess of the capacity of the works to 
satisfy it; and, as the merits and low 
price of the stove become more widely 
and generally known, the manufacturing 
of them will become one of the most 
important industries in this section of 
country. 
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The Concord Axle Company, whose 
works are at Penacook, merit attention. 
The business was established in 1835 
by Warren Johnson. D. Arthur Brown 
& Co. carried it on from 1864 to 1880, 
when it was legally incorporated. D. 
Arthur Brown has been the manager 
for the past twenty-five years. Peo- 
ple of the city do not generally realize 
the extent of their work. They employ 
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The trade has gone on to steel in- 
stead of iron more than formerly ; they 
are a low carbon steel of great strength 
and durability. They also make the 
malleable iron-hubbed wheels for steam 
fire-engines, hose-carriages, hook-and- 
ladder trucks, salvage wagons, and 
freight wagons, by Archibald’s patent 
press process ; Mr. Brown being presi- 
dent of the company, located at Law- 





a hundred men, and last year used over 
one million pounds of bar iron, three 
hundred tons of pig iron, and one hun- 
dred tons of steel, and consumed eight 
hundred tons of coal. Their prin- 
cipal manufacure is wagon and car- 
riage axles, though they turned out four 
hundred tons of stove and other cast- 
ing during the past year. They use 
five trip-hammers, and have three water- 
wheels of several hundred horse-power. 
They claim for their axles that they 
are made of better iron than any oth- 
ers, and will carry a heavier load. 





rence, Mass. When he commenced 
the business in 1864, it was all carried 
on in one building, 48 x 24. They 
now carry it on in about ten buildings 
altogether. 

Their axles of steel are of great 
strength and durability, and in such 
demand that the works are run to their 
fullest capacity, sometimes well into the 
night. 

Mr. Brown is a wide-awake business- 
man, who gives his personal supervision 
to the work. 

Hon. C. H. Amsden is the president. 
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On the south side of the road leading 
around Horse-shoe Pond is the tannery 
and manufacturing establishment of the 
Page Belting Company, one of the 
largest and best known concerns in 
the country engaged in this branch of 
trade. By their new processes, they have 
revolutionized the business. The com- 
pany was organized in 1872, and ever 
since it has been managed successfully 
by the brothers, George F. Page the 
president, and Charles T. Page the 
treasurer. Four or five hundred hides 
are used every week in making belting, 
the annual product of which in a straight 
line would extend across several States. 
They employ about one hundred men, 
and receive for their products nearly 
half a million of dollars yearly. 

There is no branch of manufacture of 
leather goods in which the requirements 
are more exacting as to the quality 
of the material than in the manufacture 
of leather belting, as this class of goods 
is subjected to severe tests, and is 
used by a class of trade that discrimi- 
nates very finely in all products that in 
any way affect the speed and effective- 
ness of machinery. 

The aim of this concern has always 
been to make the best : and the wisdom 
of this policy is shown in the extensive 
business that they have established, and 
in the fact that, wherever this belting is 
used and known, its quality is never 
questioned ; but it is acknowledged to 
be the very best in the world. 

Another specialty with this house is 
the manufacture of the celebrated 
“ Hercules” lacings, which are the re- 
sult of long experience and observation, 
and possess points of excellence that 
commend them to all practical men. 
In addition to the Hercules, this house 
makes tanned lacing under the name of 
“Patna Brand,” also Concord rawhide 
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lacing. Some idea of the extensive 
business done by this house may be 
gained from a knowledge of the fact 
that they have branches in the following 
places: At 19 Federal Street, Boston ; 
111 and 113 Liberty Street, New York ; 
159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago ; and 
209 and 211 North Third Street, St. 
Louis ; and that, in all of these large 
cities, these establishments are recog- 
nized as the headquarters for the best 
goods in the market. 

The quality of the products of the 
Page Belting Company is sufficient evi- 
dence that the facilities of the com- 
pany are first-class in every respect ; 
and the methods in use in their factory, 
the very best that experience can sug- 
gest, or ample means obtain. 

The directors of this company are 
George F. Page, Charles T. Page, E. 
G. Wallace, Theodore H. Ford, John 
Abbott, L. D. Stevens, and B. A. Kim- 
ball, whose standing in the financial, 
commercial, and social circles of this 
city is sufficient guaranty of honorable 
business methods. 

The market for the Page belting is 
extending from the extreme confines of 
this country to Europe, and wherever 
else machinery is used. 

The Messrs. Page are yet young men, 
public-spirited, enterprising, reliable, 
and a force in the community. They 
have within a few years come into pos- 
session of the water-power at Sewall’s 
Falls, and are designing great improve- 
ments in that section of the city. 

William P. Ford & Co. at their foun- 
dery make stoves, ploughs, and agricul- 
tural implements. The business was 
started by the senior member of the 
firm, in 1837. George H. Marston was 
admitted to partnership twenty years 
ago; John W. Ford, five years later. 
The firm employ forty operatives. 
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The manufacture of solid silver ware 
has been conducted in this city for over 
thirty years by William B. Durgin, with 
whom for some time his only son, 
George F. Durgin, has been associated 


The senior commenced 
business in Concord in 1854, with very 
limited capital ; but with financial ability 
of the highest order, and strict and un- 
questioned integrity, laid the foundation 
of a great business enterprise. His trade- 
mark has always 
been regarded as 
reliable, as an 
index of intrin- 
sic value, as the 
stamp of the Unit- 
ed-States Mint. 

No manufac- 
turer in the coun- 
try ranks higher 
than he ; and he 
is often called 
upon to manu- 
facture various 
articles, for pub- 
lic and private 
purposes, where 
only real merit 
would answer the 
conditions. 

The three floors and the basement 
of his spacious block on School Street 
are occupied by his works. The bricks 
and bars of the precious metals, gold 
and silver, are mostly received from the 
government assayer, and are here rolled, 
wrought, hammered, and moulded into 
forms of exquisite beauty. Forks and 
spoons receive the first attention ; and 
later, urns, vases, cups, pitchers, dishes 
for various uses, ornamental or useful, 
and jewelry are produced. Side by 
side are massive machines and delicate 
engraving tools, each operated by skilled 
workmen, directed by an active brain, 


in business. 





W. B. DURGIN'S BLOCK. 





careful to meet or forestall the wants 
of a critical and exacting public. 

The office on the first floor is devoted 
to the exhibition of the manufactured 
goods. Here can be seen wealth in 
graceful shapes, pleasing to the eye. 
The goods find a ready market at home ; 
but the demand is greatest in the great 
cities, centres of wealth and culture, 
where artistic merit is most appreciated. 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston 
demand most of 

the products of 

the factory; al- 
though orders are 
received from ev- 
ery section, even 
from the cities of 
the Pacific slope 
and the far South. 

This may seem 
somewhat sur- 
prising ; but Mr. 

Durgin, 

his business ex- 

perience of more 
than a_ genera- 
_ tion, has gained 

a reputation 

among the trade 

that is largely na- 
tional in its character, and is such that 
any man might well be proud of. 

It is interesting to watch the skilful 
workmen manipulate a bar of silver. It 
first goes through ponderous rollers, 
under trip-hammers, great stamping 
machines, and is cut like paper under 
massive presses. The very air in the 
room is loaded with gold and silver 
dust ; and the sweepings of every room 
are carefuliy and profitably assayed, 
yielding during the year many hundred 
dollars to pay for the trouble. 

From the mention above of a few 
of the articles made by this house, an 
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idea can be formed of the amount and 
complication of the business they do, 


which could better be realized by a 
personal visit to the manufactory, an 
outside representation of which appears 
above. The organization of the vari- 
ous departments is such that they all 
vroceed with the greatest regularity 
and order. Many expert workmen are 
employed, and the most reliable goods 
are manufactured. 

Mr. Durgin is a public-spirited citi- 
zen, and has always entered heartily 
into every project for the improvement 
of the city. His standing as a citizen 
and a financier is very high. 

George F. Durgin is following in the 
footsteps of his father, and is develop- 
ing business and executive ability of 
the highest order. 

Hon. Charles H. Amsden has an ex- 
tensive furniture manufacturing estab- 
lishment at Penacook. His residence is 
on the Boscawen side of the line. 

At West Concord the principal in- 
dustry is the manufacturing of flannels 
by Hon. Daniel Holden. Indeed, the 
prosperity of the village for many years 
has depended upon Mr. Holden and 
his late brother, B. F. Holden. He 
operates in his two mills eight sets of 
machinery, four in each, and employs 
about a hundred and forty operatives, 
using one thousand pounds of scoured 
wool every day. He ships twenty-two 
cases every week, each containing eight 
hundred and sixty yards. 

Mr. Holden learned the business of 
making cloth in Lowell, and settled in 
Concord in 1847, three years after his 
brother. 


When the water-works were built, the 
city so injured the water-power, that it 
became necessary to use steam-engines 
in connection with his works. 

E. B. Hutchinson, contractor and 
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builder, has been in business in Con- 
cord, continuously, since 1858. Many 
of the finest blocks and residences of 
the city have been constructed by him. 

At East Concord is the establishment 
of Samuel Eastman & Co. for manu- 
facturing the famous Standard leather 
hose. Cyrus R. Robinson is the mana- 
ger; and he succeeds in making a very 
superior article, popular with firemen 
and insurance companies from Maine to 
Texas. It has carried off many a palm 
in competitive trials, and well deserves 
its title of “ Standard.” 

The selection of fire-hose is a matter 
of vital importance to every community, 
and nothing but “Ae dest should ever re- 
ceive the slightest consideration. Fire- 
hose may be called upon for service at 
any moment, or it may lie unused for 
a long time; but public security de- 
mands that it be always reliable. In 
this respect, leather stands pre-eminent 
over all other flexible substances. It 
always retains nearly alf of its original 
strength, and has been selected for 
years as the only reliable material where 
the safety of life and limb were im- 
perilled. 

Their factory is near the railroad-sta- 
tion, and may readily be recognized at 
a long distance by the lofty tower used 
for drying hose. They manufacture 
direct from the rough stock, currying 
the leather themselves. The utmost 
care is exercised in every branch of the 
work ; for every single foot of hose must 
be as near perfect as it is possible to 
make it, on account of the severe ser- 
vice hose is put to. They make over 
fifty thousand feet annually, and their 
“Standard Oak Leather Hose” is a 
favorite in the market. It is noted for 
its durability, reliability, and economy. 
The firm also manufacture a superior 
article of oak-tanned belting. 
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“Samuel Eastman & Co., manufac- 
turers of the Standard Oak Leather 
Hose, are the largest manufacturers in 
this line of goods in the United States. 
Their hose is to be found in every 
section of the country, the State of 
Pennsylvania alone having over two 
hundred thousand feet of this make 
in their fire-departments and manu- 
factories. Their recent improvements 
in their hose have added requisites 
which are indispensable in a fire-hose, 
and impossible to exist in any other 
kind, owing to the nature and adapta- 
bility of the material used in its con- 
struction. Its principal features are 
its permanency upon storage ; its du- 
rability, and great excess in strength 
over all requirements ; its pliability and 
lightness ; its compactness and per- 
manent handles every five feet, by 
which it is handled in any position with 
one hand ; its capacity to resist abuse, 
and retain nearly its original strength 
through a long number of years; and 
its pliable nature, never requiring it to 
be oiled. These, with other merits 
which it possesses, must ultimately make 
it supersede all other fire-hose now on 
the market. Their orders for this hose 
are now in excess of their production, 
which cover different cities and towns 
in the different States from almost 
every section of the country. Their 
long experience and constant study have 
brought success to their efforts in per- 
fecting and adopting the best flexible 
substance. Its success is assured.” 

The granite business is a very impor- 
tant industry in Concord. Our gran- 
ite is sought for in distant States, on 
account of its marble - like beauty, 
for monumental and architectural pur- 
poses. There is an inexhaustible sup- 
ply, and it is a source of great wealth to 
the quarry-man and the skilled artisan. 





Among the many business-men who 
have honored the city of Concord by 
choosing it as their place of residence, 
few have ranked as high for ability, 
enterprise, and commercial integrity, as 
the members of the wholesale grocery 
firm of Woodworth, Dow, & Co.,— 
Albert B. Woodworth, Samuel H. Dow, 
and Edward B. Woodworth. Mr. Dow, 
it will be remembered, built the fine 
business blocks on Bridge Street, and 
converted that tumble-down locality 
into a busy, bustling, thriving com- 
munity, with fine brick edifices that are 
an ornament to that section of the city, 
which was formerly covered with mere 
wooden hovels, and buildings of an in- 
ferior appearance. The improvements 
there made are of a permanent and 
pleasing character ; and the new blocks 
are occupied by some of the most 
flourishing merchants and busy artisans 
in the city. Among the first to locate 
there was the firm above mentioned. 

When they established the business 
in the city a number of years ago, 
they were met with the discouraging 
prophecy that business of this class 
could not be drawn to Concord; but 
their success justified their judgment. 
Already a large section of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont depend on this firm 
for their supplies. Why not? Con- 
cord is a railroad centre, easy of access ; 
and if goods can be bought as low as, 
or lower here than, elsewhere, the ex- 
pense of the journey, and the addi- 
tional freight, can be saved. 

The firm knew there was a field here 
for their business talents, and they have 
cultivated it. In January, 1884, they 
moved into their spacious new quarters. 
The block they occupy is three stories 
in height, besides a spacious attic for 
storage of grain. The first floor is 
directly on the railroad ; and goods can 
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be loaded and unloaded to and from 
the cars at the very doors. This room 
is piled high with barrels of flour and 
heavy groceries. The second floor, in 
which is the office, is filled with lighter 
groceries, and is on a level with Bridge 
Street. The two upper floors are used 
for storage. Connected with the build- 
ing is a grist-mill, — the only one within 
a radius of half a dozen miles, — which 
the firm run to accommodate their 
customers. 

This has proved to be of great bene- 
fit and convenience to the farmers’ and 
their other customers in the immediate 
vicinity. The firm does a large busi- 
ness, which is steadily increasing, and 
already extends beyond the borders of 
the State. The future prosperity of 
this enterprising firm is already well 
assured. The success which they have 
already achieved, and that which is in 
store for them, have been fairly and 
richly earned. 

Mr. Dow has done very much to im- 
prove the business facilities of the city. 
The Woodworth brothers are compara- 
<ively young men, thoroughly indenti- 
fied with the growth and prosperity of 
Concord ; and all of them are highly 
respected in the community. 

In looking over the handsome drug- 
store of A. Perley Fitch, the casual 
observer does not realize the extent 
and importance oi his business. We 
were lately surprised, in going over the 
premises, at their magnitude. In the 
rear of the store is the private office 
of the proprietor, to which only the 
privileged few are admitted ; the con- 
venient desk presided over by the pre- 
scription clerk ; a large room devoted 
to drugs, chemicals, and medicines ; 
and a smaller room, where are stored 
choice drugs and compounds, like opi- 
um and quinine. Beneath the whole 
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store is a lofty basement, where is a 
great stock of paints, oils, and varnishes 
for the nicest carriage- work, or the 
coarsest for houses, barns, and fences. 
Here are stored the heavy chemicals, 
and great quantities of the goods of 
E. R. Squibbs, Parke, Davis, & Co., 
and the fine oils imported by Dodge 
& Olcott. The front of the basement 
is partitioned off for a wine-cellar, and 
the choicest of brands are here kept 
for medicinal purposes. The adjcining 
basement, under the banking establish- 
ment of E. H. Rollins & Sons, is the 
laboratory of the establishment, pre- 
sided over by a skilful chemist, George 
A. Berry, a pupil of Professor George 
A. Gay. Here are produced the fluid 
extracts, tinctures, wines, elixirs, liquors, 
ointments, and druggists’ sundries, for 
which the establishment of Mr. Fitch 
has been long celebrated, not only with 
the retail, but with the wholesale trade. 
Under Norman G. Carr’s jewelry-store 
is another basement reserved fcr the 
storage of Mr. Fitch’s goods, all open- 
ing onto a rear carriage-way ; but still 
further store-room is required, and 
found in a store-house on Green Street. 

The store is very centrally located, on 
the corner of Main and Depot Streets. 
In the front store is a handsome display 
of toilet articles and sundries, and an 
immense stock of choice cigars. 

Mr. Fitch has the reputation of com- 
pounding physicians’ prescriptions in 
the most careful and reliable manner. 

In 1859 Mr. Fitch entered the em- 
ployment of the old firm of Allison & 
Eastman, with whom he remained one 
year. One year he was in Lebanon. 
For over three years he was one of the 
firm of Fitch & Underhill. In 1874 
he was one of the firm of Eastman & 
Fitch. He has been the sole proprie- 
tor since May, 1882. 
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One of the best known and most 
popular boot and shoe dealers in Con- 
cord is Mr. William A. Thompson, now 
located in a superbly fitted store, No. 
30 North Main Street, in Bailey’s Block. 
Mr. Thompson’s success in building up 
a large and successful trade is a promi- 
nent and pertinent illustration of what 
business push and natural energy will 
accomplish. He first started in the 
boot and shoe business in Concord in 
1880, locating in the small store in the 
“Statesman” Building. He made close 
bargains in his purchases ; and by judi- 
cious advertising, and dealing only in 
reliable goods that would stand the test 
of wear, he soon found his trade stead- 
ily increasing, and on many occasions 
found his store crowded with customers, 
so that it was almost impossible to do 
business with ease and comfort. With 
rare sagacity he made large purchases 
in certain specialties, and was enabled, 
by taking advantage of the condition of 
the market, to present his customers 
with good bargains, and at the same 
time reap a rich reward for himself. 
At last his business entirely outgrew the 
quarters he had occupied for about five 
years ; and in August, 1885, he removed 
to the large and commodious store in 
Bailey’s Block, four doors north, across 
Depot Street, from his original quarters. 
This was fitted up for his use in an ele- 
gant manner; furnished with shelves, 
counters, sofas, and all the needed ac- 
cessories of a first-class retail boot and 
shoe emporium. It is safe to say that 
he now has one of the finest and best 
appointed stores of its kind in New 
England, where himself and his gentle- 
manly clerks are constantly engaged in 
“ giving fits” to the pedal extremities 
of an appreciative public. His great 
success, and the rapid growth of his 
thriving business, are almost phenome- 


nal. It is not a mushroom growth 
either, but is real, solid, and substan- 
tial, having its foundation in merit and 
reliability. “‘Thompson’s shoe-store ” 
is in very reality one of the established 
institutions of Concord, in which its cit- 
izens take a just and pardonable pride. 
It is one that would be a credit to any 
city in the country. The proprietor, 
though yet a young man, is thoroughly 
familiar with all the details of his busi- 
ness ; and, having had a practical ex- 
perience of over sixteen years in the 
business, he can, by a glance of the eye, 
tell a good article from an inferior one. 
Handling such large quantities of goods, 
he is enabled to buy “way down at 
bottom prices,” and sell at the same, 
and all the while realize a handsome 
profit in the aggregate, though it be but 
small upon each bargain. He always 
keeps abreast of the times, and is 
prompt in securing all the latest styles 
and novelties; thus enabling him to 
meet the wants of all classes of custom- 
ers, and retain their trade. He never 
permits a customer, who knows what 
he wants in the line of foot-gear, to go 
out of his store with his wants unsatis- 
fied. 

His shelves and counters contain all 
that is desirable or that can be asked 
for in any shoe-store in New England, 
from the heaviest brogan to the finest 
and most delicate kid. A repair de- 
partment, in charge of skilled workmen, 
is also connected with this model estab- 
lishment, making it complete and satis- 
factory in every respect. Mr. Thompson 
is a prominent member of the Inde- 
pendent Club, and, besides being an 
energetic and successful business-man, is 
a public-spirited, generous-hearted citi- 
zen. We are always glad to chronicle 
the deserved success of such self-made, 
enterprising men. 
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E. C. Eastman, the principal book- 
seller, publisher, and stationer in Con- 
cord, is located opposite the State 
House, next door south of the Eagle 
Hotel. Mr. Eastman deals in standard 
publications of all kinds, stationery of 
every description, and fancy goods in 
an almost endless variety. He con- 
stantly keeps a large and carefully se- 
lected stock. He boasts that he keeps 
the best pens, ink, pencils, paper, town 
and legal blanks, to be found in the 
State. An inspection of his stock will 
readily show that he is not far out of 
the way in this assertion. He is one 
of the oldest publishers in New Hamp- 
shire, as the successor of Jacob B. 
Moore, and later the immediate suc- 
cessor of Parker Lyon, who followed 
Mr. Moore. He publishes several 
standard works, like the “ Life of Gen. 
Stark,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and others ; 
and some of his publications reach an 
edition of forty thousand each, annu- 
ally. He has published several local 
historical works, and does a large 
wholesale business in stationery, etc., 
besides enjoying a fine trade in school- 
books and school-apparatus. Eastman’s 
pencils and pens have won a national 
reputation, and have been adopted by 
many school-boards and mercantile 
firms throughout the country. “ East- 
man’s White Mountain Guide,” and 
* Leavitt’s Farmers’ Almanac,” are 
among his publications, either of which 
is sufficient to gain him a reputation 
as a publisher all over New England, 
where he has long and favorably been 
known. He has been quite a traveller 
himself, especially in the White Moun- 
tain region ; and it is a rare pleasure in- 
deed to listen to his faithful and living 
descriptions of those regions, and the 
historical incidents connected there- 
with. One can almost imagine him- 
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self beholding the beauties and glories 
which he is wont to vividly depict of 
that wonderful region, which his publi- 
cation so truthfully portrays. The daily 
habitués of his store embrace the éd 
of Concord’s society, —the clergy, men 
of letters and refinement, and ladies of 
culture and reading. He always keeps 
the latest respectable works on his 
shelves ; and they are also adorned with 
all the standard publications to suit the 
taste of, and please, 4#érateurs, and 
lovers of poetry, history, drama, and fic- 
tion. Here one can delight in all that is 
wholesome in the way of literary pabu- 
lum, whatever his taste or inclination 
may be. A visit to Eastman’s book- 
store is like that to a “ world’s palace,” 
or a museum of art,—delightsome, 
enchanting, and refreshing. Mr. East- 
man has a natural and readily acquired 
taste for his business ; and it has built 
itself up about him as apple-blossoms 
come out upon the perfect tree, scat- 
tering their fragrance everywhere. His 
store is a credit to the capital city ; and 
the fact that it is so largely and so lib- 
erally patronized, bespeaks well for the 
culture, education, and refinement of 
the city, which has been greatly im- 
proved in the last generation. 
Humphrey, Dodge, & Smith, the 
leading firm of hardware dealers, carry 
the largest and most complete stock of 
any firm in Central or Northern New 
Hampshire. They occupy the old stand 
in Exchange Block, next to Eagle- 
Hotel Block, on Main Street, where 
they have so long done a large and 
flourishing business in standard heavy, 
light, and fancy hardware, as well as 
carpenter’s tools of every description. 
Their stock of planes, handsaws, agri- 
cultural tools and implements, is always 
of the largest and best. They make a 
specialty of iron and steel, springs and 
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axles, and always have on hand finished 
and complete woodwork for carriages 


of every description. The standing of 
each of the members of this firm in the 
church and community is of the first 
rank. Mr. Humphrey was chosen a 
State Railroad Commissioner in 1882 ; 
while himself and Mr. Dodge have 
both served their wards with credit as 
members of the “ General Court ;”’ and 
Mr. Smith has served with distinction 
as a member of the staff of his Excel- 
lency the governor of the State. It is 
always a pleasure to deal with members 
of such a firm ; for one knows he is get- 
" ting just what he pays for, and is not 
afraid of being deceived by any mis- 
representation. This firm has grown 
up in the midst of Concord’s people, 
and all its members have a reliable, 
permanent standing in the community. 
Their trade extends all over the State 
of New Hampshire, and into many 
other States in New England. For 
credit and the most perfect reliability, 
it isnot excelled. It is with the utmost 
pleasure that THe Grantre MONTHLY 
numbers this firm among its earliest 
patrons, and with pride it points to 
their marvellous success as an illustra- 
tion of what advertising in this maga- 
zine will accomplish. We have no 
hesitancy in commending this firm to 
the consideration of all our numerous 
readers, and can guarantee them rea- 
sonable bargains, fair prices, and relia- 
ble goods at all times and under all 
circumstances. It is a pleasure to deal 
with such a firm, where sharp practices 
are unknown, and where honor and 
integrity mark every transaction. 

For nearly twenty years the leading 
grocery-store in Concord has been that 
of Batchelder & Co., 14 North Main 
Street. It was established in 1866 ; and 
since that time it has gained an envi- 
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able reputation as a reliable, fair-dealing, 
and fully equipped establishment. The 
proprietors early adopted the rule to 
buy and sell only the best quality of 
goods, and they have strictly adhered 
to this principle to this day ; and their 
large and steadily increasing trade has 
demonstrated the fact that there was 
wisdom and sagacity in the adoption of 
this principle. They readily secured 
the best class of custom in the city, and 
have been enabled, by always supplying 
first-class goods, to retain this custom, 
which is sure to pay, and leave but a 
minimum of bad accounts on the firm's 
books. Their business has grown to 
immense proportions, aggregating in 
the retail department alone hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually, and regu- 
larly supplying a very large number of 
families in the city with the “ good 
things of life.’ This house constantly 
carries one of the largest and finest 
stocks of choice groceries to be found 
in any store devoted to the grocery 
trade in New Hampshire, if not in New 
England, outside of the great centres. 
In summer they make a specialty of 
strawberries and other berries and fruits, 
handling hundreds of bushels of the 
former ; choice creamery butter is an- 
other of their specialties; and in all 
departments their stock is always full, 
fresh, and of genuine quality. The 
housekeeper who wishes to be sure to 
obtain any article of household con- 
sumption to be found in the market 
anywhere, is always sure to find it in 
quantity, and of first quality, at Batchel- 
der’s. This has come to be a recog- 
nized fact among house-dwellers in the 
capital city, and has enabled Batchel- 
der’s to maintain its position in the fore- 
most rank of grocery-stores in the State. 

H. L. Porter is operating a model 
shoe-shop on the Free-bridge road. 




















Concord is the seat of other impor- 


tant industries. Here are made the 
Blanchard churn, the Clapp traps, axe- 
birch-bark pictures, bricks, 
bedsteads, brooms, brushes, carriage- 


handles, 


springs, cigars, crackers, confectionery, 
excelsior, flour, furniture, lumber, mack- 
erel-kits, meal, ploughs, salve, saws, 
shoes, soap, stoves, toys, water-wheels, 
etc. 
The 


wholesale trade of Concord 





UPPER POND, 


merchants includes books, stationery, 
flour, grain, groceries, aside from the 
manufactured articles, and extends all 
through central, western, and northern 
The 
retail stores command a large business 
from neighboring 


New Hampshire and Vermont. 


towns, and large 
stocks in the various lines are carried. 
The most important is the home trade, 
however, for thirteen thousand people 
consume much food, and wear many 
garments. There are three well-patron- 
ized book-stores in town, several print- 
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ing-offices, and two daily and _ five 
weekly newspapers, from THE 
Granit—E Montui_y. ‘There are three 
national banks, three savings banks, and 
one private banking institution. With- 
in the city there are several private 


aside 


libraries, especially rich in valuable and 


unique collections of books on art, 
history, and science. 
Down towards the Lower Landing 


and the Concord Bridge is the mansion 





AT ST. PAUL'S. 


of the Countess Rumford, substantially 
unchanged since her death. By her it 
was bequeathed with an ample endow- 
ment-fund for a home for orphan girls, 
—a noble charity, which will keep her 
memory green for an untold period. 
The house was built in 1764, but it has 
lately been enlarged to twice its original 
Out beyond Millville, there is an- 
other orphan-asylum, conducted under 
the auspices of the Episcopalians. 

At the extreme south end is an 
unique private residence, with a remark- 


size. 
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able balloon-like cupola, which has 
lately been converted into the Concord 
hospital. Its interior is well adapted 
for the care of the sick: its rooms are 
large and light, and each is furnished 
by the ladies of some church society 
of the city. 

In this neighborhood occurred the 
famous battle of Brimstone Hill. A 
company of artillery had gone into the 
Butter’s, or Southwick, Tavern for New- 
England refreshment, when a company 
of infantry passing by captured their 
cannon which had been left in the 
street. The battle was for its recovery. 

Opposite the tavern was the store of 
Nathaniel Evans. The brick house on 
West Street was a schoolhouse fifty 
years ago. 

The little old.house of Deacon Jon- 
athan Willey still stands, as does his 
blacksmith - shop across the London- 
derry turnpike. 

Below the railroad track was the 
house of Capt. Theodore French, the 
Thompson house, and the house of 
Deacon Jonathan Wilkins. 

On the south side of the State House 
yard, and facing it, is the residence of 
the late Nathaniel White, who was iden- 
tified with the growth and prosperity 
of the city for over half acentury. All 
around the square are evidences of 
his prosperity and public spirit. His 
widow, Mrs. White, is carrying into 
effect many schemes of benevolence 
devised by them during his lifetime. 

White’s opera- house occupies an 
historic spot. Many years ago it was 
the site of the old green store,’ in the 
upper story of which was the Episcopal 
chapel, and later the American House. 


1 The building was converted into a dwelling-house, 
and moved to its present location next west of the opera- 
house. Within it John Farmer had his apothecary-store. 
In the west corner room, Judge Josiah Minot and Joseph 


B. Walker studied law with Gen. Charles H. Peaslee. 
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Judge Nathaniel Upham lived in the 
brick house, built in 1831, on the op- 
posite side of the square. Dr. Timothy 
Haines and Capt. William Walker lived 
in the two houses to the west of the 
Upham house. 

Call’s Block has been scattered over 
the city, to make room for the new 
government building; while the resi- 
dence of the late William Butterfield 
was moved from its old site, to give 
place to a new brick residence. 

Old residents remember a frog-pond 
on the site of the high-school building, 
and state that George Hough, the first 
printer of the town, lived on the oppo- 
site corner. 

The Unitarian Society was organized 
in 1829, and dedicated their church the 
same year. The edifice was burned in 
1854, and replaced two years later. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was one of the 
earliest preachers of the society. 

The Universalist Society built their 
first church in 1841, which they sold in 

1855 to the Free-will Baptist Society, 
and replaced it by their present struc- 
ture, — the White Memorial Church. 

The First Baptist Church organized 
with fourteen members, only five of 
whom were men, in 1818, built their 
house of worship in 1824; but it has 
been several times renovated, — the 
last time in 1875. The Pleasant-street 
Baptist Church separated, and built their 
edifice, in 1853. 

The South Church lost their meeting- 
house, which stood on the corner of 
Main and Pleasant Streets, in 1859, by 
fire, purchased the lot occupied by 
William A. Kent’s house, and built their 
present building the following year. 

The Baker Memorial Church was or- 
ganized in 1874. 

Among the teachers who are remem- 
bered were the Eastmans (father and 














son), Nathan K. Abbott, Deacon James 
Moulton, Joseph Robinson, Moody 
Currier, Edwin D. Sanborn, and T. D. 
P. Stone. The old academy was on 
the hill just south of Washington Street. 

Among the residents of the town, 
not already mentioned, were Judges 
Ira Perley, Josiah Bellows, Matthew 
Harvey, and William H. Bartlett ; 
Govs. Walter Harriman and Nathaniel 
B. Baker ; George A. Pillsbury, Parker 
Lyon, Chandler E. Potter, and a long 
list of honorable and worthy men and 
women. 

The lawyers of the city rank very 
high in their profession, and there are 
a great many of them ; and the same is 
true of the medical fraternity. 

The city is far enough away from any 
great centre to be cosmopolitan. The 
society is very refined, its members 
having had the advantage of extensive 
travel. 

The great event with the ladies of the 
city is the annual meeting of the “ Old 
Charitable Society.” All the churches 
are represented, and the electioneering 
going on for officers and the balance 
of power is refreshing to a ward poli- 
tician. 

Politically the city is strongly Repub- 
lican, but there is very little animosity 
in politics. The county of Merrimack 
is so very close, however, that both par- 
ties are always on their good behavior. 

A Rip Van Winkle would see the 
most startling changes, however, on the 
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central part of Main Street. Mother 
Osgood’s Tavern stood on the site of 
Exchange Block. The Benjamin Gale 
Tavern has been replaced by the State 
Capitol bank building, while the Cen- 
tennial Block replaces the residence 
of Deacon William Gault. Low and 
Damon made chairs there later. Wil- 
liam Low, a brother of Gen. Low, post- 
master for many years, had a tavern on 
the site of the board-of-trade building. 

As the older generation passes away, 
their places are taken by younger peo- 
ple. The citizens of the city to-day 
are an active, wide-awake body, deter- 
mined to keep Concord in the front 
rank as an enterprising and attractive 
city. The time is approaching when 
the vast forces, now almost entirely un- 
used, at Sewall’s Falls and at Garvin's 
Falls, will be utilized. 

As time rolls on, the great plains of 
the West will have become settled, and 
the young men and women of the city 
will not be drawn away to distant States. 
Here will be the goal of their ambition. 
Every available foot of land will be 
utilized. Every pound of water-power 
will be employed to clothe the nations, 
and provide for their numerous wants. 

Here will be the site of schools, col- 
leges, cathedrals, libraries, hospitals, 
and parks. Here will be homes of cul- 
ture and elegance, distinguished as in 
the present and past by the virtue, in- 
telligence, and generosity of the citi- 
zens. 
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THE CANTERBURY SHAKERS. 


Some fifty years ago Dr. Dixi Cros- 
by, the celebrated physician of Han- 
over, gave his counsel and advice to 
the Shakers, Dr. Thomas Corbett and 
David Parker, to aid them in the prep- 
aration of a curative compound of 
herbs and roots, which should meet the 
wants of the medical fraternity. The 
learned doctor wanted his prescription 
honestly and conscientiously mixed ; 
and, reposing confidence in the fidel- 
ity of the Shaker community, he and 
his friend Dr. Valentine Mott gave the 
new medicine the benefit of their ap- 
proval, and widely advertised its merits. 
The combination was of the roots of 
sarsaparilla, dandelion, yellow- dock, 
mandrake, blackcohosh, garget, and 
Indian hemp, and the berries of juni- 
per and cubeb, united with iodide of 
potassium. From the most eupho- 
nious of its constituent parts, it was 
called “ sarsaparilla,” and became so 
famed for its curative properties, that 
great fortunes have been made in manu- 
facturing imitation or bogus articles of 
the same name. The medicine was 
designed for impurities of the blood, 
general and nervous debility, and wast- 
ing diseases ; and, for the half century 
during which it has been prepared for 
the public, it has been an inestimable 
boon to the sick and suffering. 

To fully appreciate the care given to 
the preparation of this remedy, one 
should visit the Shaker community in 
Canterbury, the home of Dr. Thomas 
Corbett and David Parker, — both long 
since gone to their final reward, — and 
see their successors in the field and in 
the laboratory, working to compound 
the sarsaparilla. A little north of the 


kitchen garden of the First Family, and 
east of the great barn, near where the 
saintly Elder Henry caresses his pet 
bees, and jovial Friend George attends 
to the grape, the pear, and the apple, 
the brothers of the family cultivate the 
curative herbs in a garden especially 
tilled by them. At the proper season 
the plants are gathered into store- 
houses, the roots and berries subjected 
to chemical changes by skilful hands, 
dirt and impurities are absolutely ban- 
ished, and in time Shaker sarsaparilla 
is ready for the market. 

The Shaker community at Canter- 
bury is in many ways remarkable. It 
was first organized nearly a hundred 
years ago, by strong men and women, 
for which the town has been noted 
since its first settlement, — the Cloughs, 
the Whitchers, and later the Parkers. 
They separated from the world, and 
tried to live ideal lives, cultivating 
every Christian virtue. They were 
frugal, temperate, industrious, honest, 
and won the respect of their neigh- 
bors. Their community of interests 
gave them an ambition to accumulate 
property ; their religious creed has been 
a bond to keep them united; their 
growth has been maintained from with- 
out the society by the adoption of chil- 
dren, mostly orphans. Their estate 
comprises about four thousand acres, 
the most of it contiguous, but extending 
into adjoining townships. The old range 
road, which climbs a hill and follows a 
ridge for several miles, cuts it in two 
parts, each vieing with the other in 
beauty and variety of scenery. On the 
crest of the hill, and commanding an 
extensive view, is the principal village. 
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The fields, pastures, orchards, and gar- 
dens, groves of trees, forests, farm-roads, 
woodland paths, a chain of miniature 
lakes or ponds, babbling streams, little 
canals, and waterfalls diversify the 
landscape all about. The houses are 
quaint and old-fashioned, but scrupu- 
lously kept in repair. They are con- 
nected one with the other by flag-stone 
paths, and are spotlessly neat and clean 
within and without. The meeting- 
house wherein they worship is in the 
midst of the village. It is the pivot 
around which the society revolves. 

In times past the trustees viewed 
the growth of the West, and, instead 
of moving thither in a large body, pur- 
chased and cultivated, through agents, 
large tracts of wheat lands in Central 
New York. At home the little streams 
across their territory were bound to 
lend their forces to the industrious 
Shakers, and turbine wheels have long 
propelled their machinery. In one 
little mill they grind their corn and 
wheat ; in another they saw their lum- 
ber, and do the most exquisite lathe- 
work. In one shop they manufacture 
their far-famed washing-machines, used 
in sO many great metropolitan hotels ; 
in another, the corn broom and brush, 
the original inventions of a Shaker 
family. In the great barn forty head 
of cows, and a hundred head of other 
live stock, are wintered, fed from the 
sweetest hay-mow, groomed and cared 
for ; while the dairy is a model of neat- 
ness. There are a number of hired 
men about the premises, whose labor 
is employed to maintain the estate ; 
and even the horses show the result of 
good keeping. 

A visit to this community is a pleas- 
ant event to the denizens of the out- 
side world. The food on their hospi- 
table table is plain, but served with 
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exquisite neatness. The air on the 
highlands occupied by their village is 
bracing ; the scenery on every side is 
inspiring. We never refuse an invita- 
tion to call upon the Shakers. One of 
the ponds on the estate has been 
stocked with a very choice variety 
of pickerel,—a tempting morsel for 
the lazy fisherman, who, of an early 
morning, can catch them with great 
ease. 

A few years ago I spent several weeks 
with the Shakers at Canterbury, survey- 
ing and plotting their extensive domain, 
and became very familiar with some of 
the brethren, and saw the gentle influ- 
ences exerted by their creed and man- 
ner of life. My testimony is not needed 
to make known their goodness of heart, 
their purity, their charity and benevo- 
lence, their efforts to follow humbly 
in the footsteps of the Great Master: 
wherever they go, they are known; 
there is an atmosphere of sanctity about 
them. These few lines I have written 
to make known to the readers of THE 
GranirE Monruty that their friends in 
Canterbury are still manufacturing the 
best corn brooms and brushes in the 
world, the most perfect washing- 
machines, the nicest cider apple-sauce 
and Shaker sarsaparilla, — all of which, 
for their own prosperity and for the 
benefit of the people, they wish to 
widely advertise and sell. 

For a number of years Weeks & 
Potter, the wholesale druggists of Bos- 
ton, handled their sarsaparilla ; but they 
have taken the business of its sale back 
into their own hands, and now deal 
directly with the apothecaries and inci- 
dentally with the public. Communica- 
tion should be directed to “ Nicholas 
Briggs, Shaker Village, New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A.,” and will receive prompt 
attention. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


By Henrietta E. Pace. 


[Concluded. ] 


“Yes, raving mad, poor fellow! 
He swore he had sold his soul to per- 
dition to possess her, and now she was 
dead he would not live ; and, in spite of 
the watch kept upon him, he succeeded 
in throwing himself into the hungry 
river. Every effort was put forth to 
save him, but life was gone before he 
was reached. 

“Ah, but he was a handsome fellow, 
was Raphalio! We were all proud and 
fond of him. But the beautiful Ameri- 
can wife always seemed sad and listless, 
and her death was the signal for his. 
His mother had died a short time be- 
fore the marriage, so now the home 
was broken up. Signor Russino came 
with the child and its nurse to me, where 
they have been ever since. 

“The poor fatherless and motherless 
infant was the old man’s idol, and has 
had, as Milord can see, every advan- 
tage that wealth and education could 
bestow ; and she is as good as she is 
beautiful.” 

He rose and bowed. I signified 
that I was satisfied ; and, with another 
and lower bow, he left the room, silent- 
ly closing the door behind him. 

I sat musing for a long time. I was 
at my wits’ end. What should be my 
next move? I could not challenge the 
dead: that was apparent to even my 
dazed faculties. The old man had not 
been an accessory to the devilish plot; 
that, too, I could plainly see. Then 
what should I do? 

Once more I drew out the papers, 
and read them from beginning to end. 
How my heart ached for the poor 


beautiful young mother, for the little 
deserted child! I blamed and pitied 
in the same breath. Oh, if she had 
only confided in her fond and loving 
father, how different might have been 
her life, how distant her death! Her 
father! Ah, now I knew what to do. 
I hastily arose, and enclosed all the 
papers in a thick envelope, and began 
to address it, when another thought 
struck me. 

What if they were lost ! 

I sat down, and wrote as full an 
account of every thing as I could, and 
by the morning mail it was started for 
America. Then I gave myself up to 
my happiness; and, ah, what happy 
days those were! Sometimes I feared 
it might all be another dream, a fantasy, 
and I should awake and find it so. 
Then I would pray that I might die in 
my sleep, if it were, as I gazed in my 
darling’s eyes. 

Just as soon as it was possible for 
him to get there, Mr. Travers held me 
by the hand, and was looking with 
feverish anxiety into my face. Was 
he wondering if I were still mad? 

For answer I laid the papers in his 
trembling hands. Slowly he read them 
through, great beads of sweat gathering 
upon his brow the while. His hands 
shook, his lips quivered, and tears stood 
in his eyes as he finished. ‘“ Where is 
she? where is my Elinor’s child? Do 
not keep me waiting, I implore.” 

I rang the bell; then, writing a few 
lines upon a card, I sent it to my be- 
trothed. 

We strove to talk, to ask and an- 
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swer questions, but it was mere child’s 
play: each heart was full to overflow- 
ing. We tried to hide our agitation 
from each other: that, too, was utterly 
useless. After what seemed an eter- 


nity, — but, upon gazing at the mantle 
clock, I found it was just ten minutes, — 
I heard footfalls in the passageway, and 
knew my loved one was approaching. 

I was watching the door, — in fact, 
we both were, — when a slight sound 
caused us to turn our heads ; and there, 
holding aside the fortiére, with her 
beautiful face in a glow of expecta- 
tion, stood Carina, in all her radiant 
youth and glorious beauty. I had not 
dreamed of the effect her sudden ap- 
pearance might have upon Mr. Travers, 
and I was greatly shocked. 

“My God! Elinor!” he wailed, and 
would have fallen had I not sprung to 
his side, and placed him in a chair. 
She crept to him, and, putting her soft, 
fair hand to his face, whispered, “‘ Gran- 
padre mio.” 

He rallied at that sweet sound ; and, 
drawing her face to him, he looked 
searchingly into her lovely eyes, as he 
murmured, — 

“ Elinor over again. Great Heaven, I 
thank thee! It seems almost as if it 
must be she. — How can I ever thank 
you for this great happiness you have 
found for me in my old age?” 

“ By letting me share it, sir,” I mod- 
estly answered. 

He looked from her blushing face to 
my — shall I say sheepish? — one ; and 
drawing her head to his shoulder, as 
she knelt beside his chair, he said, — 

“ Ah, is it so? Have I only found 
my darling to lose her again?” 

“ Ah, no!” she murmured. 

“ Indeed, sir, I would not dream of 
such a thing. We can all be happy to- 
gether, cannot we?” 
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“IT hope we can,” he heartily cried, 
grasping my hand, and looking at me 
with worlds of thanks in his fine eyes. 

I greatly feared opposition from the 
Signor, to my desire of carrying his idol 
far away over the seas, but was happily 
disappointed, insomuch as the hand- 
some old fellow was intending to take 
unto himself another wife ; and he in- 
formed me, kindly and frankly, that 
perhaps it might be better all around. 

Our marriage was celebrated at the 
same altar that Elinor’s was, but under 
how much happier circumstances ! 

A splendid sum was settled upon 
Carina by her paternal grandfather, and 
handsome gifts bestowed by all the rel- 
atives. My gift I reserved until reach- 
ing home ; and I assure you she would 
part with any one of the others, ere she 
would lose one tiny particle of mine. 

It was that statue of her mother. 
When I drew aside those curtains, and 
told her whom it was, she fell upon her 
knees as before a saint: she wept, she 
kissed the hands, the cheeks, she patted 
the hair, and strove to peer into the 
downcast eyes. 

“Oh, my husband, how cold she is! 
If she would only speak! Ah, madre, 
madre !”” 

The artist in me thrilled, the heart 
of the man ached. 

I lifted and soothed her, and upon 
my breast her grief was short. 

But that is her daily shrine, and offer- 
ings of flowers are regularly placed as 
you now see them. 


“ And so you are married.” 

“IT am happy to answer, yes.” 

“ And your boarding-mistress —?” 

“Is my wife; in a little while you 
shall see her.” 

And, oh, Jack, I did! Ah, such 
beauty! Iwas almost mad with jeal- 
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ousy, envy, and all ungodliness, until I 
saw the picture of her cousin ; then for 
fear I might miss a life-long happiness, 
by procrastination, — that thief of time, 
you know,—lI started upon the next 
steamer, and here Iam. I am not in 
despair ; and, in fact, I am almost ready 
for congratulations. Go and see Winn 
and his lovely wife ; aud, if you do not 
become a candidate for matrimony, I 
am mistaken. Such a pair of turtle 
doves! Expect me—when you see 
me, not before. 
Yours fraternally, 
HaROLD WHITNEY. 


The last sheet fluttered from my 
hand ; and I sat in a happy trance, I 
know not how long. 


A feeling of chilliness at last aroused 
me, and I looked dreamily around. 

The blues were gone, bag and bag- 
gage ; so was the fire. Snow was patter- 
ing against the pane, but it had a 
musical sound now. I looked anxiously 
around for my friend the fly: he had 
hummed himself to sleep upon the 
stovepipe, and was sleeping the sleep 
of the just ; and day was gliding into the 
arms of night. 

I arose, and lit my lamp ; and, gather- 
ing up the scattered sheets, I tied them 
neatly together, and now, just as I re- 
ceived them, I tender them, dear read- 
ers, unto you, without any of my 
officious “ tinkering.” 

Will you not agree with me that facts 
are Stranger than Fiction? 





THE THUNDER-STORM. 


ALICE FREESE DURGIN. 


DARKLY, heavily, threateningly lowering, 
The clouds mass their angry forces ; 
Shiveringly, tremblingly, the tall trees, cowering, 
Bend to the wind’s wild courses ; 
While beneath the bending boughs, 
Huddled together, the frightened cows, 
Scenting the danger abroad on the Jand, 
Wild-eyed with terror, mutely stand. 


The speckled hen warningly calls to her brood, 
From the snug shelter of her nest; 

And helter-skelter the whole sisterhood 
Flutter and tumble and safely rest, 

Just as the storm in its fury breaks. 

With peal on peal the thunder wakes 
Deep echoes from every distant hill, 
Voicing the fiery lightning’s instant will. 


From the imprisoning clouds set free, 
Swift on its downward course, 
On comes the rain with maddening glee, 
Mocking the winds in its blinding force. 
Helpless he their power to brave, — 
Creation’s lord, yet Nature’s slave. 
When the elements assert their sway, 


O blind and feeble man, obey. 
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+ New-Hampton Institute. 






NEW-HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


Tue New-Hampton Institution has a 
model location in a quiet village, amid 
New-Hampshire hills and rural scene- 
ry, and among people who fully appre- 
ciate the advantages of having a college 
or seminary in their midst. It was es- 
tablished in 1821, and soon became 
widely known as a theological school 
for divinity students 
preparing for the Bap- 
tist ministry. 

In 1829 a female de- 
partment was added. 

In 1852 the insti- 
tution came into the 
hands of the Free-will 
Baptist denomination ; 
and for sixteen years, 
or until it was removed 
to Lewiston, Me., in 
1870, it was the seat 
of a biblical school. 
In 1866 a commercial 
department was added to the school. 

The school is at present very success- 
fully conducted. During the past year 
the average attendance has been about 
one hundred and fifty pupils, two-thirds 
of whom have been young gentlemen. 
The principal, Rev. Atwood B. Me- 
servey, A.M., Ph.D., is a gentleman of 
literary acquirements, whose fame has 
gone abroad. He is a wise and judi- 
cious instructor, a practical business-man, 
and possesses rare executive ability. 
He is ably supported in his efforts to 
sustain the high rank of the school by 
five gentlemen and four lady teachers. 

Rev. E. H. Prescott, the resident 
Free-will Baptist minister, and president 
of the board of trustees, seconds Pro- 


fessor Meservey in his efforts to build 
up the school. 

A few years ago we visited the 
school, as an instructor in geodetic 
surveying, and noticed then, as we have 
several times since, the deep interest 
the students took in their work. 

They are as happy as youth, health, 





NEW-HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


and pleasant associations will permit. 

The character of the school is main- 
tained to its old standard. That it is 
high, may be known from the character 
of its graduates, — statesmen, judges, 
lawyers, ministers, doctors, missiona- 
ries, merchants, farmers, manufacturers, 
mechanics, and financiers, and their 
helpmates. 

Among the alumni may be men- 
tioned Judge Clifford, Dr. Peaslee, and 
Hon. John Wentworth. 

Boys and girls —or, as they would 
prefer to be called, young gentlemen 
and young ladies — are here surrounded 
by the comforts of home life ; and the 
very atmosphere of the place is schol- 
astic, 








Largest Garment Sale 


EVER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EW. WILLARD & Co's. 


UNDER THE CLOCK, 
CONCORD. 





ALSO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, AND SHAWLS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 





The best 50-cent Shirt in the world! 





The best 75-cent Shirt in New Hampshire! 





The best $1 Shirt we ever saw! 








ALL AT 


FE. W. WILLARD & COY’S. 









































THORNE’S SHOE STORE. FRANE H. GEORGE, 
(Established, 1844.) 


JOHN C. THORNE | Stoves, Furnaces, Ranges, 
(Successor to Calvin Thorne & Son), 


Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, 


| 
| 


And Kitchen Furnishing Goods, 





All Goods warranted. JOB WORK A SPECIALTY, 
Opposite Opera House, CONCORD, N.H. 142 North Main Street, Concord, N.H. 
ELIJAH KNIGHT, 


DEALER IN 


a Fine Watches, Jewelry, Silver and Plated Ware, 
Opposite Post Office, CONCORD, N.H. 
Watches, Clocks, a and J Jewelry, Repaired and Warranted. 








| OSCAR H, PHELPS. JOHN W. STORRS. 


G. W. WADLEIGH, 


Fine Millinery and Mavafactoer of Human Hair Goods | CASH GROCERY, 


of every description. Workmanship not excelled. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Ventilated Waves, Gray Hair BRIDGE STREET, CONCORD, N.H. 
Switches, and ordered work a specialty. All kinds of | 
Hair Goods cleansed, repaired, redressed, and made to | 


look like new on short notice. 140 North Main Sweet, 
ein Post Office, CONCORD, N.H. | PHELPS & STORRS, Proprietors. 


Steanr Hs eating A pparatus 


PLL LPP PRPRAALY 


E. H. RANDALL, 


No. 166 NORTH MAIN STREET, CONCORD, N.H., 


DEALER IN 


iow Pressure Steam Hfeating Apparatus, 
Wrought Iron Boilers, Wrought /ron Radiators. 


HOUSE HEATING A SPECIALTY. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Marden’s Bitters, 


THEY WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


Liver Complaint, _Jaundice, Dy neeeles Vervous Dedbility, All 
Humors of the Blood and Skin, Headache, Dizziness, Yellow- 
ness of the Skin, wot Ap petite, and all Complaints 
arising from a Torpid Liver, Disordered 
Stomach, or Bad Blood. 














—_—___—==F RISE SSO SETS. — 


PREPARED ONLY AT THE DRUG STORE OF 


W. P. UNDERHILL & Co., 


132 NORTH MAIN STREET, CONCORD, N.H., 


Dealers in Pure Drugs, Patent Medicines, Fine Perfumes of the most celebrated perfumers 
of England, France, and America; and manufacturers of Cone’s Cholera Cordial, Marden’s 
Worm Destroyer for the Horse, and Stone’s Cough Syrup. Physicians’ Prescriptions care 
fully compounded, and orders filled with neatness and despatch. 
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THE LATEST STYLES FROM NEW YORE 


AT THE 


Sguare Dealing Clothing House, 


THE BUSY CLOTHING STORE OF CONCORD. 


The display we are making of 
Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Overcoats 
is simply immense. Our fall and winter stock of 
Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Clothing 


is coming in with a rush. Don’t fail to see the new styles. We will show you the finest 
goods ever brought to this market. 


Do you want a Coon Coat for this cold winter? We have some very choice ones which 
you can buy at prices that will astonish you. Also a large line of Robes and Blankets 
at reasonable prices. 


Buffalo Robes! Coon Robes! Buffalo Coats! 


In Hats and Caps, we have more leading styles than ever shown in one store in this 


State. 
Shirts. 


We solicit trial orders for shirts from gentlemen who have been unable to secure a perfect 
fit elsewhere. 


Furnishing Goods in all grades and large variety. Gloves. Also a large stock of 
Trunks and Valises. 


The superiority of our stock is in 
Excellence of Materials 
Richness of Trimmings, 
Unexcelled Workmanship 
Elegance pa Style and Fit. 
Our prices are the lowest in Concord. 


Call and examine our brown and black Whipcord Suits and Overcoats, of all 
sizes, for boys and for older men. 


SHAW, JACKSON, & AHERN, 


96 EXCHANGE BLOCE. 
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